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HARVARD COLLtfiE LlUHARY 



TO THE 

RIGHT HON. LORD GWYDIR, 

&:c. &c. &c. 

m 

My Lord, 

Being deeply indebted to 
your Lordship's very kind consideration 
for the curiosity of the people at the 
Grand Coronation Banquet of His Most 
£xcellent Majesty King George the 
Fourth of that name, I think that I 
cannot do a more proper thing than to 
place this my book of Yoyages and 
Travels ander your benignant inflaenee 
and auspices, with all humility, and 
trusting that your Lordship will con- 
sider the style and matter throngfa the 
green glasses of indulgence, without 
which, I fear the manifold faults are 



IT 

of such a glaring and conspicuous cha- 
racter as may not be easily endured; 
but so considered and contemplated, the 
worst of them may, by the help of good 
nature, be wrought into a ministration 
for mirth, the which is not far short of a 
true pleasure, especially when unadul- 
terated with malice, as all the pleasure, 
I hope, ever will be that may be caused 
by him who is thus permitfed to sub- 
scribe himself 

Your Lordship's very humble 

and obliged Serrant, 

Thomas Dtffi.k. 

BtJVf.r.'s LAND, SALT »lARKET, 

(:;iA?<;ow. jvly 1, 1822. 
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STEAM-BOAT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Having been for several years in what Mrs. 
MacLecket, ray wortby landiady, calls a com- 
plajning way, I was persuäded by her advice 
to try the benefit of the sea air in the steam-boat 
to Greenock ; and I found oiyself gready ad- 
vantaged by the same. I am not, however, 
sure that the benefit wbich my strength and ap- 
petita received in those sea voyages was so 
mucb owing to the change of air, and the 
wholesome fume of the salt- water that I bfeath- 
ed, as from the conversible and talkative Com- 
pany which I found among the other passen- 
gers ; by which my spirits were maintained in 
a State of jocund temperance, and my thoughts 
so lifted out of the cares of business, that I was, 
for the time, a new, creature, bringing back 
with me to behind the counter a sort of youth- 
t^iness that lasted sometimes more than a fort- 
night; keeping off what Mrs. MacLecket calied 
the hypochonders, tili I again feil out of order, 
by that constant constipation to the shop, which 
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<> INTRODÜCTION. 

I iiüw luicicrsland was the original cause of all 
niy complaints. 

1 Imve often since reflected on myjauntsand 
travels, aud the many tKings that I saw, as well 
as the extraordinary narrations, of which I was 
participant in the hearing ; and it seemed to me 
tliyt I could not better employ my time and 
talcnt, durlng the long winter nights, than in 
putting down some account of the niost re- 
markableof the stories which inedicated so ve- 
ritably tovvards the graduai restoration of that 
brisk and circling State of my biood, that has 
made nie, in a manner, as Mrs. MacLecket ju- 
diciously says, a very satisfactory man. 

When I had tried my band at two or three of 
the stories, I read theni over to Mr. Thomas 
Sweeties, my neighbour, the grocer, and he 
thonght them so vastly entertaining, that, by his 
cncoinagpment, together with the pleasure Mrs. 
MacLerket seemed to take in the bits she now 
and theu hcard, when she could spare time from 
her hoiiseholdry to listen, I was led to proceed 
farihiT and farther, until i compiled this book ; 
which I hope will reward the courteous reader 
who may voiichsafe to favour it with an atte«- 
tive perusal, as much as it dtd me in the in- 
diting, and no author can wish his reader a 
morc delectable benefaction, For I was so ta- 
ken ijp, not only with the matter, but th€ man- 
ner of the different narrations, while I brought 
them back to mind, that 1 was transported, as it 
vvere, out of my own natural body, and put into 
the minds of the narrators, so as to tbink with 
their thoughts and to speak wiih tbeir words, 
bv v\ hieb, as Mr, Sweeties observed, an instinct 
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for Icariiing has been maoifestcd, on my part, 
such as he had never met witb, and is aho- 
gcther wonderful in a man who has lived in thc 
Salt-niarket since the eighty-threc, in w hich year 
I gave up travelliog the country with (he pack, 
having at that time two hundred pounds ga- 
thered in the Ship Bank, besides a charactefl^r 
sobriety and cannyness among the merchants, 
which was vvorth morethan double that sum in 
the way of credit. — Thank God, through all 
the changes that have happened since, 1 have 
kopt aye my feet, and can afford to take niy 
picasure may be anotheryear, akhough I should 
have no occasion for the sake of heahh, and 
that without wronging any body. I don't, 
however, say this of my means as a brag; but 
only as I am now venturing to come before the 
public in the book-making line, it may be 
known that I am not led thereto in the way of 
bread, but to solace myself ; wiih a reasonable 
probability, at the same time, of bringing forth 
something that may contribute to the pastirae 
of other folk of a sedentary habitude. 1 shall 
not, therefore, expatiate in this place at any 
greater length ; for having thus heard the ori- 
gin and occasion of my writing and sending 
out a book, the reader will naturally now be 
anxious to know of what it consists;— on 
which account I will stop my prefatory pen, 
ond open whh the substantiality of the mat- 
ters of which I design to treat. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was, I think, on the 16th day of June, in thc 
year of our Lord, 1819, that I embarked at 'ihe 
Broomielaw, on board the Waterloo steam-boat, boand 
to her bead port, the town of Greenock, with an un- 
derstanding that passengers were to be landed at any 
place in the course of the vojage, wheresoever their 
needs and affairs might require. As my adventure 
was for health and pleasure, 1 resolved to go with her 
to all the difierent places which she might be obhga- 
ted to Visit, and return home with her in the cvening, 
Mrs, MacLecket telling me, that there might be a 
risk, at my time of life, in changing my bed. Em- 
barking then, as 1 have said. we got under way at ei^^ht 
o'clock, and shortly after. the passengers that had not 
breakfasted before they came out in the morning, re- 
tired to the ste ward's room, where they were very 
comfortably entertained at an easy rate — insomuch, 
that for the ploy of thc thing, I wished I had not taken 
mine with Mrs. MacLecket ; but 1 was over persua- 
ded by her of the danger of going upon the water with 
an empty stomach. However, I had not much cause 
to repine at this, for while the rest were busy with the 
eatables, 1 entered into some discourse with a decent 
elderly gentleman, concerning foreign parts, and such 
matters as were material to a man like me, in going 
upon bis first voyage. This stranger I found of a 
great solidity of mind that was surely past the com- 
mon : be had seen much of the world, and had read 
the book of man through and through. 

In his appearance there was nothing particular ; be 
stooped a degree forward, and for the most part was 
disposed to rest his brow upon his staff, and to mind 
more what otbers said tban to say much bimself ; but 
it was piain, from bis looks, that this was not owing to 
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any lack of ability or ioformation, as I prcsently fouud. 
for, in mentioniDg to bim the reason of my being in the 
steam-boat, and talking concerning the profit of tra- 
Telling, bow it opened the faculties and enlarged the 
understanding, he made some verj pithj and saga- 
cious responses ; until from less to more, he told me 
that in bis youth he bad visited many famous eitles, 
aillrell as towns of repute, in foreign lands. One thing 
led to another, and it would be needless in me to re- 
late all that passed ; but in speaking about the bar- 
barous Rassians, he said, '^ I cannot better give you a 
notion ofthe stränge mixture of savage passion and re- 
fined corruption which are often met with among them, 
than by a domestic story, which a relation of the par- 
ties told me, and which, I doubt not, is in all its most 
remarkable circumstances substantially true.^' 



THE RÜSSIAN. 

One night, as Prince Tobloski, with his son, was 
returning from the Taurian palace, where they had 
been present at a magnificent entertalnment, which 
the late Empress gave to the Court, his carriage was 
stopped in the street for a short time, by an accident 
that had befallen a wain loaded with timber* The 
Prince was a hale and stout old man, and possessed of 
a Singular vigour of character* His usual residence 
was at Moscow ; but desirous of introducing Demetrius, 
his son, to the Empress, with all the advantages to 
which his rank and fortune entitled him, he had come 
to spend some time at Petersburgh. It had been pre- 
viously agreed between him and Count Ponatowski, 
a Polish nobleman, who also resided in the ancient 
capital, that Demetrius should espouse the daughterof 
the Count ; but this match was not one of those which 
are made in beaven* 

Demetrius was in the prime of youth. Itcould not 
be Said that he had reached the füll maturity of man- 
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hood, for he was only nineteen ; but he was finely 
formed, and of a gallaot and manly presence. Eliza- 
beth, his destined bride, was younger ; and the report 
of her beauty and accomplishments was sach, that it 
might be said this elegant couple were formed for each 
otber» They had, however, never mel. Elizabeth, 
havingearly lost her raotber,hadbeen educated at War- 
saw, under the care of her grandmother, a French la- 
dy of the old school, and a passionate admirer of the 
New Eloise ; but she was expected at Petersburgh 
wbile Prince Tobloski was there, and Demetrius, with 
the anxiety of a young man, it could not entirely be 
said of a lover, was, at the time I am speaking of, be- 
come impatient for her arrivah 

While Demetrius and his father were waiting tili 
the impediment was removed which had arrested tbeir 
carriage, a travelling equipage came furiously along, 
and, regardless of the cries of the people, drove füll 
tilt against the timber wain, and was upset* The 
shrieks of a female instantly iuduced Demetrius to 
spring out to her assistance, and he had the happiness 
to rescue a beautiful girl unhurt ; but her companion, 
an elderly matron, had received a severe contusion on 
the forehead, and was almost senseless« 

By their language, dress, and manners, they appear- 
ed to be Frenchwomen, and persous of some conse- 
quence, and Demetrius be^ed his father to take them 
to his own house in his carriage, tili their friends could 
be informed of their Situation« 

Prince Tobloski, in his manners, was a rüde and 
unlettered man, but he had still much of the national 
hospitality in his disposition, and at once received the 
strangers into his coach, and carried them home to 
his palace, which was but a short distance from the 
scene of the accident. AU this did not occupy many. 
minutes. The two ladies, on reaching the palace, 
were committed to the care of the domestics, and the 
father and son retired to their respective apartments« 

Medical assistance was immediately procured for 
the old lady ; and, in the meantime, the strangers 
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learnt tbat it was to the Prince Tobloski and bis son 
tbey were indebted for tbe assistance tbey bad re- 
ceived. Tbis Information afibrded them macb plea- 
surc. In a word, it was tbe fair Elizabetb, and her 
grandmotber» tbe old Countess Ponatowski. 

Tbe Countess, notwitbstanding tbe pain of her 
wound, bad tbe presence ofmind to wbisper EHzabeth 
to conceal their names. Tbe fantastic old woman 
was deligbted witb tbe romantic incident which bad 
brought tbe fated lovers so unexpectedly together ; 
nor was tbe gentle victim of her stratagem averse to 
tbe plot of tbe little drama in which she was to bear 
tbe principal part. 

Tbe contusion which tbe Countess bad received 
proved very sligbt, but it so disfigured her appearance, 
tbat next mornine she could not be persuaded to allow 
a male eye to look at her ; even the doctor, wbo was 
perbaps in soroe degree requisite to the re*edification 
of her face, was admitted witb difiiculty. 

In tbe meantime it was concerted between tbe la- 
dies, tbat the Countess should be represented as the 
widow of an Amsterdam banker, wbo bad been rain- 
ed by the French Revolution, and Elizabeth as her 
niece ; and tbat their object in coming to Petersborgh 
was to establisb an academy for youug ladies, Eliza- 
beth having been purposely educated for tbe profes- 
sion. Accordingly, enougb was given out to the ser- 
vants of the palace to enable them to understand this, 
which being reported to tbe Prince, served materially 
to abate tbe degree of consideration witb which be 
was previously disposed to treat bis guests. It bad 
also, in some degree, tbe same effect on Demetrius, 
wbo bad been much Struck witb tbe beauty and ele- 
gance of Elizabeth, and was not altogetber satisfied 
tbat her image should take tbe place in bis mind which 
bad been previously occupied witb the fancy portrai- 
ture of the unseen daughter of Ponatowski, How- 
ever, during tbe morning, be resolved to pay the ladies 
a Visit in their apartment, and was not displeased, on 
being admitted, to find tbat tbe Countess would not 
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pennit hcreelf to be Tisible, on account of tbe swell- 
ing and contasioo on her forebead, so that be bad an 
agreeable converaation witb Elizabetb, wbo plajed 
onTall tbe pretty coquetries of ber sex, to sbow herseif 
to the best adyantage, deligbted to see tbat ber inteod« 
ed spoase was not tbat rougb and bideous bear wbicb 
her grandmotber bad taugbt ber sometimes to dread, 
by representing tbe Russians as still but tbe unlicked 
cabs of mankind — neitber grown into civilization, nor 
tatned into politeness. 

Tbis interview answered all tbe purposes of tbe old 
lady's strata^em. Demetrius was smitten witb tbe 
channs of Elizabetb, and knew scarcely wbicb most to 
admire, the beaaty of her form and countenance — tbe 
aixb simplicity, or tbe grace of ber manners — and tbe 
intelligence of ber con versation« 

In retuming to bis fatber, wbq did not tbink it requi- 
site to condescend to visit tbe widow of an Amster- 
dam banker, be gave only a very temperate descrip- 
tioQ of Elizabeth ; but the Prince bad seen enough of 
her the precedins evening to be interested in ber ap- 
pearance also* it would be ridiculoos to say that an 
old Russian nobleman, of tbe Court of Catherine the 
Second, coold, by any possibility, be a man of gallant- 
Fj; but if Tobloski bad none of the delicacy, be bad 
all the animal energy of the character ; and, white his 
soa was inbaling love and admiration from the accents 
of Elizabeth, he wtis actually meditating tbe means of 
appropriating her beauty to bimself. 

It happened, in tbis juncture, tbat Count Ponatow- 
ski called, to mention that be bad received letters from 
his mother, tbe Countess, and that he expected her 
with Elizabeth at Petersburgh, in tbe course of a day 
or two. Tobloski then mentioned tbe adventure 
which he bad met witb in Coming from Court tbe eve- 
nii^ before, and described Elizabeth in such glowioff 
terms, that tbe Count ligbtly proposed they sbould 
tilgetber visit her. Tbis was a mere act of jocularitj 
OD the part of tbe Count, wbo was, in many respects, a 
character not only of finer ore, but of richer workman- 

2 
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ship than Tobloski, being indeed a gentleman in the trae« 
acceptation of the term, who, tbougb constraioed hy 

Eolitical circumstances then to reside in Ruseia, had, in 
is youtb, travelied over all the south of Europe, and 
passed several y ears botb in London and Paris. How- 
ever, Tobloski assented to bis proposali and a servant 
was sent to inform Elizabeth tbat the Prince and 
Count Ponatowski were Coming to honour her with a 
Visit* 

Elizabeth, from cbildbood, had neverseen her father.* 
When sbe was only in her fourth year, he had been 
obliged to leave Warsaw, and go into Russia, on ac- 
count of the jealoQsy whtch the Imperial govemment 
entertained of bis politics ; for he was a man of open 
and firm principles, and one of those noblemen to 
whom the Poles had turned their riew», when they 
meditated the deliverance of their coantry. Bat sbe 
was well acquainted with the worth and virtuea of bis 
character, from bis letters, and still more, perhaps^ by 
the encomiums of those friends wbo bad sympatbised 
with bim in bis patriotism, and lamented in secret tbe 
tbraldom of Poland. Sbe was, in consequence, deeply 
afiected when sbe hcard bis name pronounced, and 
could with difficulty be restrained by tbe exbortationa 
of tbe Countess from msbing into bis arms. . When 
tbe Prince and tbe Count were approaching, tbe old 
lady retired on account of her wounded face, and 
Elizabeth received them with an interesting embar* 
rassment, which rendered her grace and loveliness 
still more striking than the agitation in which Tobloski 
had Seen her the preceding evening. 

The admiration of the Prince being altogtber ex* 
cited by her personal beauty, and having tbat Judicious 
contempt for the mercantile profession which so well 
became an ancient Magnate of .Moscow, be was not 
quite so guarded as a gentleman would bave have been 
in tbe terms which be employed in directing tbe at- 
tention of tbe Count to the luxuriance of her appear- 
ance. But independent of her emotion, which af- 
fected the compassion of Ponatowski, tbere was some- 
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thing in the general cast of her face and figure, that 
came upon his heart like a burst of light to the cap- 
tive in the dungeon ; and he feit himself moved by 
an irresistible sjmpathy, to shield her with his pro- 
tection. He knew too w^ll the character of Tobloski, 
not to be aware of the iutentions which he meditated, 
and the danger in which she was placed« 

The visit being one of courtesy, lasted only a few 
niinutes ; but in retiring, Ponatowski turned back, and, 
taking Elizabeth kindly by the hand,8aid, that he pitied 
her misfortunes, and that, as soon as her aunt was in a 
condition to leave the Tobloski Palace, he hoped she 
would inform him where they took up their residence, 
and he would be happy to assist them in their academi- 
cal Views, being confident, from the little he had seen, 
that they were well fitted for the business they intend- 
ed to undertake« Eli^cabeth grasped iier father's band 
with aiSfection, delighted with this unexpected com- 
pliment, and almost betrayed herseif by the vivid ex- 
•pression of joy which at that moment sparkied in her 
beautifui countenance« 

Tobloski, who saw this short scene, was not satis- 
fied with its eifect« He knew the passion which 
actuated his own bosom, and it would be difficult to 
say that he judged uncharitably, when he estimated 
the feeling of the Count by his own. But he was 
prompt and decisive ; he had all that young enei^y 
which is characteristic of the rising empire of which 
he was one ef the roost eminent nobles ; nor were his 
designs ever weakened by any of those scruples 
which paralyze the intentions of more refined über- 
tines« 

As soon as the Count had quitted the palace, To- 
bloski sent for Elizabeth, and informed her, that bis 
«on Demetrius was on the point of marriage with the 
4aughter of Ponatowski, hourly expected from Warr 
isaw, aad that he thought he could not confer a great- 
«r coropliment on his intended daughter-in-law, than 
by providingher with an attendant who seemedin so 
fliany respects suitable. He therefore proposed tp 
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£lif abeth, that she shoald continue to reside with her 
aunt at the palace, and that he would adeqaately re- 
ward their attention and senrice to the bride. 

Elizabeth, pleased and diverted with this propoaaK 
feadilj acceded to his wishes ; and the old ladj, od 
hearing the rcsult, was highly delighted with the pro- 
greas and succcss of her stratagem : — ^the accidenty 
i^hich rendered herseif unfit to be seen by male eyes, 
and by which she avoided being present at the inter- 
view with her son, was an occurrence calculated to pro- 
mote the anticipated denouement of what she deemed 
an amusing comedy« 

Among the domestics in the Tobloski palace, was 
an old Gcrman oSicer of the name of Brühl, to wbose 
particular care Demetrius had been consigned from 
the age of five years. He was a grave, erect, and 
▼enerable man, nill of pure and honourablesentimentSt 
possessed of great insightof character, and of a pro- 
ibund, but somewhat suspicious, knowledge of the 
World. He loved Demetrius with the afiection of a 
parcnt, and treated him, even from childhood, witli 
the frankness of a friend, by which he had essentially 
contributed to render that youthfui nobleman one of 
the most promising Ornaments of the empire. 

Demetrius^ immediately after his interview with 
Elizabeth, had gone to Brühl, and confessed to him 
the extraordinary interest which she had awakened in 
his bosom« The old man was disturbed by this infor- 
mation, for he knew the latent ardour and ingenuous- 
ness of Demetrius's character, and perceived, that 
while he ran the risk of fixing his afiections indissolu- 
bly on a lovely creature, by all accounts so personally 
worthy of them, he would disdain to practise that 
equivocation which might be requisite to break ofF 
the lorig-betrothed match with the daughter of Pona- 
towski. He therefore at once spoke eamestly to 
Demetrius on the subject, and advised him, as a man 
of honour, pledged to bear his affections undivided to 
his bride, to avoid the Company of the %tranger. De- 
metrius promised, and, perhaps, would have adhered 
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tö \k\8 promise, bat for the arrangement which bis fa- 
lber bad made witb Elizabetb« On receiving tbe 
informatioD, be went back to Brubl, and, witb coa- 
aiderable animatiori^ entreated bis interposition. '^ If/' 
he exclaimed, '' this fascinatiog girl is to remain in 
my bousebold, I am undone :— my owq bappiness is 
wrecked, witb tbat of the amiable Elizabeth Pona- 
towski, wbo, I am assured, cao be in no respect infe- 
rior to tbis fatal stranger.'' 

Brubl made no reply for some time, but ruminated, 
«vidently perplexed ; at last he advised Demetrius to 
go at once to Roloskchow, under the pretext of super- 
intending tbe preparations which were making for bis 
marriage in tbat villa, which bad been recently pur- 
cbased for bis summer residence, — and to tbis Deme- 
trius, in tbe spirit of virtuous resolution, readily agreed ; 
bot in retiring from the study of Brühl, as be descend- 
ed tbe stairs, be passed the door which led to tbe suit 
of apartmente occupied by tbe strangers. It was open^ 
and he paused, half inclined to enter — perbaps be 
would bave passed on, but in tbe same moment, tbe 
mild and musical voice of Elizabeth, heard witbin, 
cbarmed bim firom bis determination. 

He found her seated beside tbe Countess — tbe old 
lady was deligbted at this unexpected visit, and made 
so manycoy and prattling apologies for her lugubrious 
tMindages, tbat Demetrius, independent altogetber of 
tbe delicious spell of Elizabetb's presence, was indu- 
ced to enter into a lively conversation witb her, which 
had tbe eflfect of tbickening tbe plot, and strengthen- 
ii^ the matttal a£kction, which, from tbe first ni^bt, 
bdA sprang op between tbe lovers. In tbis Situation, 
Tobloski nimself abruptly entered — he was surpriaed 
mnd disconcerted to find bis son so mucb engaged witb 
tbe ladiea, and said, somewbat more sharplj than he 
intended sboold be» obsenred — ^' What will Elizabeäi 
P4MUitowaki say to tbis P^ — ^Demetrius at tbese woids 
bluahed, and immediately withdrew from the palace, 
^leaTing word witb the master of the houaehaldi that 
he was gone te Roloskchow. 

2* 
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The old Countess, wilhout bcing hereißlf a woman 
of intrigue, possessed a great deal of Ihat sort of know- 
iedge and discernment, which qualified her to detect 
the machinations of it in others ; and she was not long 
x>{ perceiving, after the sudden entrance of the old 
prince, that his object, in requesting Elizabeth to re- 
fnain in the pahice, was not so disinterestedly compli- 
mentary to his intended daughter<in-]aw, as he affect- 
ed, and she determined, on this account, to reap a ut- 
ile enlertainment at his particular expense. Accord- 
ingly, she entered into conversation with him, in a 
ßtrain of gayety, so very like levity, that the obtuse 
tact of the sen&nalist could not discover the difference. 
Before they had been long together, he was led to 
suspect, that the academical project was a mere pre^ 
text, and that, in fact, the old lady had brought her 
beantifui niece to the imperial market, 

The coarseness of Tobloski's manners, and the free- 
dom of his conversation with her grandmother, inspi- 
red Elizabeth with aversion and disgust. She forgot^ 
in the indignation of the moment, her assumed cha- 
racter ; and, with a pride and port becoming the daugh- 
ter of the noble Ponatowski, she quitted the room. 
This aßbrded the ancient coquette and the old sinne r 
an opportunity to speak more at their ease, by which 
the Countess, with true feminine address, succeeded 
in receiving from Tobloski a proposal to resign Eiiza* 
beth to him, and, in sportive malice, she cunntngly 
promised every assistance to his wisbes. Knowing, 
howerer, the purity of Eiizabeth's mind, she resoWed 
to keep this a secret from her; but in order to gain 
time for the developement of her acherae, and also that 
her face might be in a condition to be seen hy stran- 
^er8> upon Tobloski quitting her, she wrote a lotterte» 
her son, the count^ antedated from Warsaw^ inform- 
mg htm, that she wouid noi ieave thätcity so soon as 
$rh6 had onginalty intended, bnt that assuredly he might 
e^piectto sec her with Eliisabetb at Fetei^burgh ona 
day fixed, the thtrd from that on which she was ifaeii 
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Writing. This letter she despatched to Ponatowski, 
as if tt had been brought by a traveller just arrived. 

Meanwhile, Brühl had reflected on the hazards to 
which his favourite was exposed, and aware of Tob- 
ioski's decision and sensuality, was at no loss to ap- 
preciate the motives which had induced him so prompt- 
ly to engage Elizabeth for the daughler of Pona- 
towski. He tberefore determined, if possible, to savc 
her from his artißces^ believing that he had already 
secured her lover from danger. With this purpose, 
he lost no time in going to Elizabeth, whom he found 
aione, the Countess being at the momcnt in her owu 
i'oom, eugaged with her letter« His interview was 
brief, and his conversation abrupt; he merely said, 
that he had come to caution her tliat she ought not to 
reniain any longer in the palace, but depart from it 
without delay, and obtain as speedily as possible some 
safer asylum* 

The sinccrity of this venerable man made his ad- 
vice impressive, although, to Elizabeth, the equivoquc 
of her Situation might hare been supposed calculated 
to render it amusing. Her feehngs, however, had re- 
ceived a shock from the freedom of Tobloski's con- 
versation with her grandmother, and she could not 
rally her spirits into their wonted playfulness* 

The warning of Brühl sunk upon her with an omi- 
nous solemnity, and when the Countess returned into 
the room, soon after he had withdrawn, she remonstra- 
ted with her against continuing any longer their de- 
ception* But the romantic and gay old woman was 
now füll of her project, and laughed her into compa- 
1 ative good humour, at the same time agreei-ng that it 
was not expedient they should remain any longer in 
the Tobloski palace* But this was only a part of her 
plot $ and she proposed that they should remove that 
very ^venitig, in order, asi she intended, but without 
diacfesiug her motive, that the passion of Tobloski 
migjkt be exhibited in some ridiculous posture. 

In Ibe afternoon they retired to an hotel, of which 
tife Countess toök care to apprise the Prince, by wri- 
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ting him a note, thankinghim for the bospitalitj which 
she had received in bis maaBion. This prodaced the 
desired effeci. Tbe same evening ibe boary libertine 
paid tbem a visit, but bis attentions to Elizabetb were 
so rüde and open tbat sbe repulsed tbem with indig- 
nation. — Her grandmotber laugbed, wbile by a Signal 
sbe induced tbe Prince to witbdraw, wbo, believing he 
left an effectual minister bebind, immediately retired. 

Elizabetb was vexed with her grandmother's levity, 
and tbe Countess, afiecting to be grieved by wbat had 
taken place, proposed tbat next day tbey sbould re- 
move to tbe residence of Ponatowski ; Elizabeth was 
anxious to do so immediately, but her wish was over- 
ruled. 

The Count, on receiving bis mother's letter, belie- 
ving tbat sbe would not be in Petersbui^b for three 
days, went to spend the interval with a friend wbo re- 
sided in the country, about three miles from the city* 
The house of this friend was situated on the skirts of a 
wood, not far from a hunting-lodge belonging to Tob- 
loski. On tbe one side, tbe country was open and 
bare ; but on tbe other, the forest and several rising 
grounds tbat approximated to tbe character of hills, 
embraced tbe spacious moorland, as it might be called, 
with tbe arms as it were of a crescent« 

The Count's friend resided at the foot of one of 
tliese hüls, and the mansion had a rural aspect; but 
the lodge of Tobloski stood within the wood. It was 
witbout any enclosure around it, and tbe architecture 
was in a stränge sylvan and fantastic style. 

On tbe day afiter bis arrival,as Ponatowski was Walk- 
ing alone towards the lodge, which be had never seen, 
and which bis friend had described to him as a very 
grotesque edi&ce, he saw one of Tobloski's carriage$ 
drive up to the door, and two females alight and enter. 
— A sudden impulse, which he could not describe, 
prompted bim to go towards tbem, but an unaccount- 
able restraint at the same time held him back, and he 
returncd to bis friend's, depressed with a daric and 
inelancholy presentiment, that he could n^ither explsrin 
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nor shake off. He was disturbed with a persuasion 
that one of tbe ladies was the beautiful stranger who 
had so latelj moved bis best afiections, and be couUl 
not allow himself to think tbat a maiden so fair, so 
amiable, and so yoang, could be tbere a willing 
victim. 

The snmmer was at tbis time so far advanced that 
^the nigbt was reduced into a niere twilight; but thc 
twiligbt of tbe Russian summer is a State of reposc 
far different from that of ourmore southern latitudes. 
Here after sunset a varietj of cbeerful sounds still 
continue gradually subsiding, until the bell of the vil- 
läge clock, or the baj of tbe watch>dog. are all that 
remain ; and even these belong to the old dominion of 
night. But the Russian midnight retains the glowing 
amber colour of evening, without any of that subsi- 
ding cadence of sounds, which with us harmonizes so 
we]|, if f maj use the expressioii, with ibe fading tints 
of the dajlight. 

Ponatowski, on retiring to bis Chamber, could not 
sieep« His imagination was busj with recoUections 
of the past ; and the image of bis daughter, whom he 
had left a lovely and artless child, was mingled with 
the departed hopes of his young ambition, and the 
wrongs of his dismembered and injured country. 

When be had lain down about two hours, he rose 
and looked out at the window. It was still so iight, 
that the moon, although in her füll round of brightncss, 
and high in her meridian power, looked pale, strewing 
her ineflfectual lustre upon the woods so feebly, that 
it only served to show the deeper shadows cast by the 
radiance of the morning travelling to her eastern gate, 
so very little below the northem horizon. An awful 
silence filled the whole air to such a degree, that it 
may be said to have been palpable. It was as if all 
living thin^ and airy mötions were saspended in the 
World, s^nd nothing was going on but the mighty spberes 
of nature, wheeling their silent courses through the 
di^pths and abysses of etemity. 

Ponatowski feit the sentiment of the moment, and 
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gazing abroad on the solitude with dcvotional enthti ". 
siasm, he heard a cry at a distance, and instantly oper^ ' 
cd the casement to listen ; after a short interval it w^ ^ 
repeated, and it resounded through the hollowsilenc 
of that peaceful Russian ni^ht with a supernatural rin: 
of distress. — He listeiied again ; the cries came fror^^ 
Tobloski's lodge; and he was soon, by their repetitiow ^ 
able to discover the voices of females in distress. ^^ 
pause ensued, and he then heard but one voice. Th^^ 
person was wildly screaming in the open air. H^^ 
immediately alarmed the house, and being already^ 
dressed, ran out to the assistance of the strangeri^ 
On reaching the door, the smell of fire was percepti— 
ble in the air, and a vast column of smoke was risin^ 
to the heavens from the lod(;e of Tobloski* 

The Count hastened to the spot, followed by hiB 
friend and all the domostics. In their waytheyfsund 
the old Countess insensible on the ground ; but with- 
out waitingfor her recovery, two of the servants were 
ordered to carry her to the house, and see her pro- 
perly attended, while the count hastened forward. 

By the time he reached the iodge, the flames 
were raging from all the Windows, and the roof was 
fiinking in beneath a gloomy column of dense smoke 
and fire which it seemed unable to sustain. Tobloski 
himself and bis servants were out and looking at the 
burning, which indeed defied all resistance ; but there 
was something in the deportment of the Prince which 
made the Count shudder : — " This is a sad accident," 
Said Tobloski to him as he came up, '' and the more to 
be deplored, as that beautiful Dutch girl, whom you 
saw the day before yesterday in my palace, has, 1 fear, 
fallen a victim. — The fire was first discovered in her 
apartment. 

" Were you not there at the time ?'' said Pona-^ 
towski, sternly.* * * 

Just at this passage of the gentleman's story the 
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bim thät they were forenent Erskine Ferryi where he 
was to be landed ; by wbich I was greatiy disappoint- 
ed, baving been vastiy entertained witb what he had 
related, and making no manner of doiibt that tbe rest 
of Ihe tale would be equaliy edifying, But it was not 
to be expectcd that he would sail onward with me, 
and break his engagement with the minister of Old 
Kilpatrick, wherc he was going to take his dinner. 
However, to return to the matter of the Russian tale, 
upoD rehearsing it to Mr. Sweeties, he was of opinion 
that it would make an excellent stage play, if we could 
have got to the end of it, which made him and me try 
ourhand to devise a consolatory conclusion, but we 
foand, however, it was not in our power to make any 
conclusion at all ; and, what I have thought very ex- 
traordinary, when we endeavoured to write out a se- 
quel, it was not atall in the samefine style of language 
that tbe traveller employed, but in a queer perjink kind 
ofa way, that gave neither of us any thing like satis- 
faction ; — wherefore in this, the inditing of my voy- 
ages and travels, 1 have thought it very advisable not 
to iograft the endeavours of me and Mr. Sweeties to 
dce out the stories, but just to teil them as I got them, 
whether told to the end, or broken off in the middle. 

But what I the most regret in the Interruption of 
the Russian story, is the want of those connect moral 
^ections which I am sure the narrator would have 
made, bad not the thread of his narration been snap- 
ped in twain by the steam-engine stopping to let him 
go on diore. 

After 1 had wished him a good morning, I sat for 
8ome time by myself in meditation on what he had 
been relating, and when 1 had considered the transient 
fiature of all temporal hopes and prospects, I went 
and seated myself beside another passenger, a credi- 
table-looking woman ; but as to her and what she told 
me, I must pause for the present to remark, that the 
voyage from the Broomielaw to Erskine Ferry is a 
most pleasant sail in fair weather, and that there is an 
agreeable dirersity of prospects and gentlemen's seats 
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on (he banks of the river. Butof late yean fhe sal- 
mon-fisbery is not what it was in old times, when ves- 
sels 8ailed from Renfrew to the cityof Naples and Ge- 
noa in Italia with cargoes of idpper and salted salmon, 
which was a great trade, before the Newfoundland cod- 
iish came into vogue, as I have heard said. It is snp- 
posed that the fish in the Glasgow arms was emble- 
raatic of the lucratire abundance of that traffic ; bat 
however this may be, it is not my intention to meddle 
with matters of controversy and antiquity, but in an 
easy methodical way to teil the different things worthy 
of bein^ placed on record, with which I was diverted 
and enhvened in my various aqueous undertakinga for 
the benefit of my health, in the manner already preiu- 
d^d in roy prefatory intimation. 
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FoR some space of time after I took my seat beside 

Ihe decent woipan, mentioned by me in the foregoing 

pages, we had a blithesoroe conversation conceriiing 

the fine weather and the pleasantry of a steam-boat, 

as a yehicle for travelling by water. But judge of mjr 

surprise, when I found out that my präsent companion 

had, like her predecessor, visited many far-off parts of 

the Continent ; which I discovered by her speaking of 

the towns of Ghent, and Bruges, and Brüssels, and of 

the Dutch canals, and the schuyts that sail therein, 

like the track'-boats between Port-Dundas and Lock 

No. 16. I could not have thought from her appear- 

ance that she had been such a venturesome woman, 

far less that she was then on her way home from Wa- 

terloo to the shire of Ayr, wliere she was the widow 

ofafarmer, managing the tack of the mailing, "for 

the behoof,'' as she said, " of a bastard oye, her own 

bairns being a' dead, and awa' to their Maker in Hea- 

1 ven," — I say, it was not to be suspected from her looks, 

that she had been so far a-field, for she was of a sedate 

: coantenance, and clad in the piain apparel of a bien 

west-kintra wife, wearing a red cloak, trimmed with 

grayand white für, the cloth of which was of the best 

sort,-— on her head she had a black silk cap, gausey, 

2iQd none hampered either in the magnitude or the 

ribbons; and in her band a bündle, tied ina mourning 

shawl, that was seemingly some four or five years old 

JQ the fashion, but not greatly damaged by tear or 

wear. 

Our discourse from less to more went on at last in- 
to particulars, but without Coming to any regulär is- 
sue tili we reached Dumbarton Castle, atthe sightof 
^hich my fellow-traveller gave a deep sigh, saying, — 
"" It was a stränge thing for her, a woman, — but she 
could not teil how it was, that the sight of soldiers, and 

3 
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otberimplemeDis of the deadij traffic of war, wanned 
her heart, even while they mad^ it serrowful. I bare 
been,'' said ehe, ^^ as I was telling jou, o'er the etea, 
by my leeviD lane, for nae ither end or purpose butto 
see the place where the great battle was foi^ht and 
WPD* rTaebody at harne kens where I have beeo, Qor 
wbat took me there ; but now I can lay dowp my bead 
in thankfulness, for the wish of the mother's heart 
witbin me has been satisfied.'' She then, after soine 
other sagacious and sensible obsenres, went on to teil 
me all about her history and travels. 
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My gudeman has friens in East Lothian, and upon 
a notion of visiting them between haytime and harrst, 
1 set out frae hame, about three weeks syne, taking 
my passage in the steam-boat at Ardrossan for Glas- 
gow, where I staid with my cousin, Mrs. Treddles, 
the manufacturer's wife, and next day went to Port- 
Pundas, whence I sailed on the canal in the track-boat 
to Falkirk, with this bündle in my band. 

Being a lanely widow-woman, I was blate amang 
strangers in the boat ; but there was a drummer-laddie, 
with a Waterloo crown hinging at his bosom, and I 
made up to him, or rather I should say, he made up to 
me, for he was a gleg and birky callan, no to be set 
down by a lock or a word. I wasna only a widow wo- 
man, but a baimless mother, which made me kinely to 
a' ramplor weans ; for my ain were laddies, stout and 
stirring, though only ane of them came to manhood. 
But it was no because I was a forlorn widow that no 
ither noticed, nor because I was gladdened with the 
bold and free spirit of the drummer-laddie that I gave 
him a share, no unasked, it^s true, of the störe in my 
bündle — I had a far deeper reason. For my only son 
had many a year before gone off with the soldiers, and 
I could never hear aught concerning him. He was a 
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brayr and brave lad, a sigbilier was not to be met with 
in a' Carrick, Coil, or Cunningham ; bot he was of a 
wild and roving dispositioii, and wouM neversettle to 
tke ploügh, It is bis bastard baini that I am bringing 
%p for the maiiing. Many a sore heart he gave me ; 
btft there was a.winsome way about him, thatsoon 
made me forgive and forget bis faults. Perhaps m that 
1 was overly lenient ; but it was a sin that 1 hope the 
Liord, in bis mercy, will remember in gentleness ; for 
in the wisdom of bis dispensations, be bad taken from 
me aii bis other gifts-^tbe four eider brotbers of my 
gallant and ligbt-hearted prodigaL 

But what motber can remember the errors of her 
fatberless bairn ? — 1 have forgotten a' those of my 
roving Willy, for he was no man^s enemy but bis own. 
He gaed to the Ayr races in the year fourteen ; and 
forgathering therc with some other free-uatured lads 
like himself, they sat lang singing the sangs of Robin 
Burns, and dipping o'er deep in the barley bree. In 
Coming out to gang to their lodgings, they happened to 
fall in with some of the ne^erdoweel gentlemen that 
was at the races; whether it was in a house or the 
crown of the causeway, I never heard the rights o't ; 
bat they feil out and fougbt, and my unlucky bairn, 
being at the time kindled with drink, and of a natural 
cpirit that wou'dna brook the weight of the king's 
tiand, far less a blow in the face from Sir Patrick 
Malice ; be Struck the poor divor with such a dread- 
/al arm» that he made bis head dash against the stanes 
of the causeway. Cvery body thought Sir Patrick 
was killed outright. He lay lang senseless, and the 
fright caused sobriety to a' present. Both sides cried 
to Willy to flee, for the gentlemen were as convinced 
of their error as the farming lads. My Willy fled 
straigbt to-Glasgow, which he reached in the moming. 
We had credit with our friends the Treddles ; there 
tbeyeuppliedhim witb8iller,and we went off to London 
Ihe same day. Pursued by bis own conscience, think- 
ing he had committed a murder, and fearing to let any 
bodj know wbere be was, we never had a scrape of a 
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pen from him, tili he was on the eve of embarkios as 
a dragoon soldier at Portsmoutb for Flanders. rfor 
would he have written thcD, but he happened to see 
as it were a ghost, — Sir Patrick alive and weel, in the 
Isle of Wight, where he was for the benefit of mild 
air, having run out bis bealth and fortune. 

This was the last and only letter I had ever from 
him, for he was slain in the great day of Waterloo, 
and, as one of bis comrades wrote to me, died, not 
leavinga braver heart, or a better man, in the British 
army. It was a stränge thin^ ; but instead of sorrow, 
this letter made my heart triumph ; and from that day» 
though the king may boast tbe victory, and the duke 
of the fame, there's no a breast in a' the three king- 
doms that thinks of Waterloo with more pride than 
mine. I put on mournings, it's true, but they were to 
me asgarments of praise, — and I thanked the Lord for 
(he manuer in which he hnd rewarded me for the cares 
and anxieties of being a mother. 

This ,was the chief cause of my discoursing with the 
drummer-laddie, who I saw had been at Waterloo ; 
and from him I learnt it was neitherso far off, nor in a 
Pagan lan', that the battle was fought, as I fancied. He 
Said I had only to take the smack at Leith for London, 
and then the coach there for Dover, and I would be in 
no time at Brüssels, where every body could show me 
the read to the field of battle. 

After geiiing into the coach, at Lock No. 16, for 
Edinburgh, 1 thought of what the laddie had said, and 
I feit it would be a satisfaction to my heart to visit the 
grave of my brave Willy, As I had come provided 
with silier to buy some articles on my return at Glas- 
gow, I was in want of nothing for the journey, so in- 
stead of going to our Cousins in East Lothian, I went 
directly to Leith, and embarked in a smack, that was 
to sail the next morning for London. We had a plea- 
sant voyage, and the captain, who was a mostdiscreet 
man, saw me safe in a coach for Dover. I did not teil 
him where 1 was going, but on my Coming back, when 
1 Said where 1 had been, he thought it for me a wou-». 
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derfui undertaking, I having no guide nor knowledse 
of tbe ianguage. But I followed the drummer-laddie^s 
direction, for after passing the sea in tbe packet at 
Dover, I just pointed to the folk that came round me, 
and Said Waterloo, which thej all understood. A 
grand English gentleman came up to me on the shore, 
as I was Standing inquiring mj way, and he told me, 
that I ought to have had a passport ; but when I said 
that I was the mother of a Scotch Grey, going to see 
my son's grave at Waterloo, he was wonderfui aflfected, 
and said, that neither money nor interest would be 
wanting to help me. I told bim, bowever, that I stood 
in no need of money ; and that' it was an old sayingi 
that a woman with a Scotch tongue in her head, was 
fit to gang over the world. It was surprising the atten- 
tion be paid me ; for being obligated, on account of 
Coming witbout a pass ticket, to go before a magistrate, 
he went there with me, and told the magistrate in 
French all about me, and where I was going, by which 
he got the magistrate, not only to give nie a pass, but 
4ikewise he gave me himself a letter to a friend of bis 
own, a high man that was living about the Court at 
Brüssels. Thus did I experience, that it was only ne- 
cessary for me to say I was going to Waterloo, in order 
to be well treated. 

By the ad vioe of the English gentleman, I went with 
some French ladies in a coach to a canal, where we 
embarked in a schuyt, as they calied the track-boat ; 
and, after stopping and changing at various places, and 
ancient grand towns, which, bowever, I did not look 
mach at, we came to the city of Brüssels, where one 
of the ladies kept a bookselling shop, who very civilly 
invited me to stay at her hou&e, and would take 
nothing for tbe trouble, saying, only, for she could 
speak no English, — "Waterloo'' — meaning, as I 
thought, that she was paid already by what the 
bravery of my Willy had helped to do there. 

Od the next day, she went with roe herseif to the 
house of the English gentleman's friend, who wai 
likewise from London, with bis lady seated among a 
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nest of bonnj bairns, with faircqrly beads, that were 
far more beautiful than Clusters of pearl. Thej read 
the letter, and treated me as if I was a warld^s wonder, 
sayingthey would take me in their coach to Waterloo. 
Bat 1 told them I would not pui tbem to that trouble, 
for my tbougbt was to go alone ; but it was a proud 
thingfor me, thatgentry in their Station of life could 
be so civil, because 1 had a son lying at Waterloo. 
They insisted, however, that ! should take a refresh- 
ment of wine, and wait until they could procure a 
proper person to go with me to the place. 

That day I staid at Brüssels, and they sent one of 
their servant lasses, a French maiden that could speak 
some English, round the town with me, and she des- 
cribed to me the panic that she was in at the time of 
the battle, and how the wagons, borses, and cannon, 
and wounded soldiers, filled the streets. It was indeed 
such a thing to hear of, that the like is not to be met 
with in any book out ofthe Bible. 

The English family got a man to go with me, who 
had been a Highland soldier, from Moidiart, in Locha- 
ber. He lost an arm at Waterloo, and afterward 
inarried a Dutchwoman that keeps a tobacconist's sbop 
in the market, forenent the town-house, and was settled 
with bis pension at Brüssels. Him and me sei out on 
our feet in the morning, and as we were Walking along, 
he told me many particulars, but he said overly mickle 
anent the Higblanders, as if he would have given to 
them all the glory of the day, although it is well 
known the Scotch Greys were in the front and fore- 
most with the victory. Except in this, Corpora! Mac- 
donald was a sensible man, and showed me both far 
and near where. the fray was bloodiest, and where the 
Duke fougbt, and Bonaparte began to run away. But 
the last place he took me to was a field of strong 
wheat. " There," said he, " it was that the Scotch 
Greys sufiered most. Their brave blood bas fattened 
the sod, that the corn Springs here so greenly." — I ^ 
looked around with the tear in my ee, but 1 could see no 
hillock to mark wher« the l^aried Jay, and mj heart 
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filled [ix\ and I sat down on the ground and Mac- 
donald beside me, and he said nothing, but continued 
ibr a time silent, tili 1 had poured out my sorrow. 

As we were sitting, communing with the dead and 
gone, he happened to notice a bit of a soldier's 
coat, and, pulling it out of the yird, drew with it an 
old rusty gully knife. " This," said Macdonald, as he 
lifted it,/' has belonged to some brave fellow." But 
think what I feit, when, in that same identical knife, I 
beheld a proof and a testimony that my poor Willy 
could no be far from the spot where we then were; It 
was a knife that his father bought, aiid I knew it by the 
letters of his name, burnt out upon the honi of the heft. 
1 seized upon it in the hands of the corporal, as if it 
had been a precious relic of a great price, and I have it 
now in my bündle. But I would weary you tosleep, 
were I to recount only the half of what I saw and feit 
on the field of battle at Waterloo. 

It was far in the afternoon, indeed gloaming, before 
we returned to Brüssels, and the Engiish family had 
sent three times to inquire if I had come back. 1 was 
fatigued, and my heart was heavy, so i did not go to 
them that night, but took a dish of tea with Mrs. Mac- 
donald, the corporal's Dutch wife. who was a remark- 
able civil woman ; but having no knowledge of one 
another's tongue, we could hold but small discourse. 
At night I went back to the house of Madam Bucken- 
bacht, the bookselling lady that had been so discreet 
to me, and there found the servant lass that gaed round 
.the town with me, to interpret between us. Byherl 
heardj that the day foUowing, a French millender ladj 
of her acquaintance, was going to London to buj 
goons ; and meaning to take Mechlin in her way, it 
would be a fine opportunity for me to go with her, 
wbich I was glad to hear of — so Madam Vaurien and 
mecame off by break of day, inaschuytonthecanal; 
but, although she could speak but little Engiish, and 
me no French, I soon saw that she was a pawkie carlin, 
the true end and intent of her journey being to take 
over a cargo of laces to the London market. For 
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after dark, in the public-honse at Mechlin, where we 
•leeped that night, ehe persuaded me to sew to mf 
tark tail, and other canny places, mony an eil of finie 
Flanders lace \ and it was well for her I did so, for 
when we got to the English coast at Harwich, by which. 
round-about gate she brought me, the cnstom-hoQB« 
officere, like so many ravens, turned Madam Vaurien, 
with all her bags and bundles, as it were inside out^ 
calling her an old stager ; in the doiüg of which they 
scized uponall she had, buthaving no jealousy of me, 
I ^caped untouched, and brought safe to band in 
London all the lace about me. At firsl, Madam Vau- 
rien made a dreadful cry, and when the men were 
handling her, declared she was a ruined woman, but 
when she got me and herseif safe out of the coach, 
and kito her lodgings in London, she said that she did 
not care. for what had been taken, the same being of 
no value, compair'd with what was about me. 

I was not overly content with Madam Vaurien for 
this, nor did l think, upon consideration, that either 
Madam Buckenbacht was so disinterested in her kind- 
ness, wben I came to understand that the two madams 
were gude-sisters, But 1 had been at Waterloo, I 
had sat near the grave of my gallant Willie, andlhad 
brought with me a token more precious than fine gold 
— ^and all other things were as nothing. 

On the next day Madam Vaurien, who was well 
acquaint with the ways of London, got a person to go 
with me to Wapping, and 1 saw, in passing, many a 
farlie and fine tliing, suchas bt. PauPs and the Tower, 
tili we came to the Smack's place on the river, where 
I found the bark I had come in ready to sail that very 
night. As I carried my bündle aye in my band, I had 
nothing to make ready for the voyage, so I steppit od 
board, and, in four days after, was set on shore at the 
pier of Leith, and now I am so far in my way back to 
my own dwelling. 

We were at this pendicle of the narration, when 
the steam*boat came opposite to the old Castle ol 
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Newark, by which a break was made in the soldier's 
mother's story ; but it was of no consequence, for, as 
she Said, her tale properly began and ended with 
Leith, where she had taken shipping, and was restored 
ia safetj to her native iand. We had, therefore, lei- 
sure, as we saiied along, to observe the beauties of 
Port-Glasgow, which is a town of some note in the 
shipping trade, but more famous on account of its 
crooked steeple, with a painted bell, the like, as I was 
told, not being in all the west of Scotiand. However, 
in this matter, as Mr. Sweettes argued with me, I 4^ad 
^ piain proof of the ädvantages of travelling:. and of 
the exaggerations in which travellers sometimes 
deal, for, upon a very carefui inspection of the stee- 
ple, I could See neither crook nor fla w in it ; and,^^u; 
the bell, I can speak on the veracity of my own^R, 
that be it painted, or be it gilded, it is a very fine soatod« 
iog bell, BS good every bit as the one in the dri{|^gate 
steeple of our own city, than which no bettef bell 
{ necd be. At the same time, it behooves me to observe, 
that 1 do not undertake to avouch, that the steeple of 
Port-Glasgow has not got any thraw, for considering, 
^ was pointed out to me by a jocose gentlemen from 
Greenock, who was also a passenger, that both the 
t toirn-house and steeple are erectcd on forced ground, 
; it was very probable it might have declined from the 
^ perpendicular, and that the story of its twist may, 
[ therefore, have arisen from the probability or likeli- 
I hood of the accident taking place. I have heard, how-^ 
* ever, since, that the Greenock gentlemen are not alto- 
f gether to be trusted in the repetition of any story de- 
rogatory to the exploits and Ornaments of Port-Glas- 
gow, for that, from an ancient date, there has been 
feiid and hostility between the two towns, insomucb, 
that ^' the Port'' has been apprehensive of a design on 
the part of Greenock to stop the navigation oi the 
river, and utterly to efTect their ruin, by undoing their 
harbour, which is one of the best and safest in the 
Clyde, a caput mortuum of emptiness, as much as it 
pfteo is in the spring of the year, when the vesseU 
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that trade therein are all out aeeking emploj in fo« 
reigo couDtries. Indeed, I have myself aome reason 
to thiak, tbat the aforesaid Greenockian was not aHo« 
gether witbout a spiee of malice id bis remarks, forbe 
made rae observe how very few of the Port-Gla^w 
lams were reeking, wbich, he said, was a proof of the 
inhospitable character of the inhabitantSyShowiogj that 
neither roast nor boil was preparing in the boases, be-* 
yond what was requisite for the frugal wanta of the iD' 
mates. But although there was truth over all con- 
trotersy in the observe, Mr. Sweeties has told me« 
tbat on some occasions, he has seen not only plenty, 
but both punch and kindness in houses in Port-Glas- 
gow, high ly creditable to the owners; and, 1 tbink, 
tt^ive must be surely some foundation for the notioa} 
altbmgh I cannot speak from my own personal expe- 
rieoce, for the soldier's mother having a friend from 
Ayrshk« in the town, left us there, and, by her ab* 
sence, obligated me to look out for anothercömpanioD^ 
to entertain me in the remaiader of the Foyage. Bot 
this was nota matter of such facility as might be thought, 
for the major number of the passengers being for Gree^i 
Dock, they were all taken up with counting by their 
watches how long time they would be of reacbing tbe 
Custom-house stairs, and telling one another of tbe 
funny dceds and sayings of some of their townsfolk, 
who, by all accounts, are the cleverest people in the 
whole World, and not only the cleverest, but the 
drollest, having a capacity by common, and a manner 
when they are inclined for sport, that is most surpri* 
sing. I shall, however, have somethiug more to saj 
about them by and by ; meanwhile, let it be enougl 
for the present, that, in the whole course of thi 
voyage from Port-Glasgow to Greenock, 1 got no sa 
tisiaction. They turned their backs to my inquiries 
as if I had been nobody, little reflecting that the timi 
would come, (as may now be seen here,) when 
would depict them in their true colours, and teacl 
them tbat there is truth in the proverb, which says,— 
^' It^9 not the cloak that makes tbe friar ;'' for I per 
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eived tbey thought me bat an auld-fashioned man, 
ittle knowing tbat tbere was tbe means in mj sbop of 
ettiDg as fasbionabie a coat as tbe sprucest of tbe 
äucy sparks bad on, to saj notbing of tbe lining I 
oold put in tbe poucbes. 

Wben we came to tbe town of Greenock, I was 

auch 9urprised to see it a place of great extent and 

raffic^ of wbicb I bad no notion ; roore especially was 

Struck with wonder at tbe Custom-bouse, tbat is a 

nMt stately erection, bearing a simiiitude to our iail, 

lod I was grieved tbat I bad patd my passage to He- 

lensbuj^b, bccause it prevented me from viewing tbe 

vaftt of sbipping and curiosities of tbis emporium ; bat 

asi bave, tbrougb iife, resigned myseif at all times^ 

and on all occasions, to tbe will, as it were, of tbe 

thiogs I could not control, I sabmitted, for tbe present, 

tothe disappointment, resolving, at some future period, 

io make a voyage from tbe Broomielaw, on purpose 

to take a survey of Greenock, and to note at leisure, 

as it bebooves a trareller to do, tbe manners and cus- 

toms of tbe inhabitants, togetber witb tbe religious 

ceremonies and antiquities of tbe place. Accordingly 

Uving pacified my mind in tbis manner, I staid in tbe 

steam^boat witb tbe passengers tbat were bound for 

Helensburgb, until tbe Greenockians, witb tbeir bag 

and baggage, were put on tbe sbore, wbicb took place 

^i Üxe stairs forenent tbe Custom-bouse. And bere 

let me pause and make a remark for tbe benefit of 

perBons intending to see foreign parts, to tbe efiect, 

thattiiey sbould botb read and inquire anent tbe places 

they purpose to see, before tbey depart, by wbicb tbey 

wäl be enabled to regulate tbeir course in a more sa« 

tiafactory manner, tban if tbey go away on sucb ligbt 

hearsays, as I did in my first voyage. 
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After landing, as I have noticed, our cai^ of Gree- 
nockians, the steam was set to work, and the vessel, 
with all that orderliness and actiyitj which belongs to 
the enginery, moved round, and, turning her latter end 
to Greenock, walked over the waters straight to He- 
lensburgh. This is not a longvojage naturallj, being 
no more than four miles, if so much, bat it is not 
without dangers ; and we had a livelj taste and tjrpe 
of the perils of shipwreck in crossing the bank, a 
great shoal that lies midway in the sea. For it hap- 
pened that we were later for the tide than the Captain 
had thought ; so that when we were in what the jack- 
tars call the mid-channel, the gallant Waterloo, that 
had come all the way from Glasgow like a swan before 
the wind, stuck fast in the.mud. Never shall 1 forget 
the dunt that diried on my heart when she stopped, 
and the engines would go no farther. Fortunately, 
as I was told, this came to pass just at the tum of the 
tide, or otherwise, there is no saying what the conse- 
quences might have been; it being certain, that if the 
accident had happened an hour before, we should have 
bcen obligated to wait more than two hours, instead of 
half an hour; and if, in the course of that time, a 
tempest had arisen, it is morally certain, the vessel 
lying high and dry, that the waves would have beaten 
over her, and, in all human probability, dashed her to 
picces, by which every soul on board would to a cer- 
tainty have perished ; for we were far from land, both 
on the Greenock and Helensburgh coast, that no help 
by boat br tackle could have been afibrded. It was 
a dreadful Situation, indeed, that we were in ; and 
when I reflected on the fickleness of the winds, and 
the treachery of the seas, my anxieties found but a 
small comfort in the calm that was then in the air, 
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änd tiie giassy face of the sunny waters around us. 
However, I kept up my spirits, and waited for the 
flowing of the tide witb as much composure as could 
reasonably be called for, from a man who had ncver 
been a venture at sea before, but had spent bis days 
in a Shop in the Salt-maricet, as quietly as anhour-glass 
ebbing ilja sands in a corner« 

Wbile we were in this state, I feil into discourse 
witb n sailor lad, who had come home from Jamaica 
in the West Indies, and was going over from Greenock 
to eee Jiis friends, who Iived at the Rue, on the Gair* 
loch aide ; and faliing into discourse, we naturally con« 
'^eraed about what might be the consequence of our 
Ijiogon the bank, and if the vessel should chance to 
spring a leak, and such other concems as, from less to 
more, led us on to talk of ships sinking in the great 
ocean, or taking fire thousands of miles from any Tand, 
and all those other storms and perils among which the 
lot of the mariner is cast. And 1 was expressing to bim 
my.amazement, that ever any man who had been cast 
away, could afterward tbink of going again to sea. — • 
^' ^b,'' Said he, ^' for all that, a sailor^s life is a heart- 
some life — If we risk limb and life, we are spared from 
the sneaking anxieties that make other men so shame- 
faced. Besides, Sir, there is a pleasure in our dan- 
gers, and common suffering opens the generosity of the 
heart, so that, when we have little wherewith to help 
one another, we make up for it in kindness." I could 
not but wonder how this sailor lad had learnt to speak 
in 4his style of language, and he satisBed me by telling 
ine that his father had been a dominie, and that he 
had received a good education, to qualify him, please 
God, to take the command of a vessel. I then spoke 
to him very particularly about what he might have 
Seen and met with in the course of bis seafaring life, 
and so led him on to relate, as follows, an account of 
a hurricane, by which the ship that he was in was losf, 
and eyery soul on board, save himself, a dog, and a 
black fellow, perished. 

4 
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We were going up, (said he,) from Trinidad to St# 
Kitts, in as fine wcather as eyer was seen in the hea» 
Yens, and we expected to make a brisk passage ; but, 
in the third night after our departure, aboutthe middle 
of the second watch, the wind feil on a sudden dead 
calm — I was on deck at the time — eyery one was sor» 
prised — for it had been blowing a steady breeze tiU 
that moment. It had, howeyer, been noticed tbe 
night before, that the cat was freaking about, and 
climbing the rigging with a storm in her tail, — a sign 
which is ncver known to fail. 

Towards moming, the air in the West Indies be- 
comes iighter and fresher ; but in that night, we ob- 
seryed, it grew close and sultry, and about sanrise 
the heat was very heavy — Yet the sky was clear, not 
a speck of cloud to be seen, — the sea, howeyer, was 
discoloured, as at the mouth of a river. An did man- 
of-wars-man whom we had on board, one Thomas 
Buoy, who had been in the Ramilies when the Vilie 
de Paris went down, was very uneasy at these stgns, 
and said they reminded him of the weather before that 
faurricane. 

AH day the dead calm and the oppressive heat con- 
tinued, but still over-head the heayens were bright. 
About noon, however, just as we had taken an Obser- 
vation, Thomas bade me notice a sort of smoky haze 
spreading round the horizon. " I don't like that,'* 
said he ; nor did I either, although I had no reason on 
my part. At sunset, this vapour had thickened in the 
westinto two or three strips of black cloud — some of 
the men thought they betokened rain and thunder. — 
" And wind too," said Thomas Buoy, ashe walked the 
deck thoughtfully. However, the night set in as 
beautiful as ever. Every star in the firmament was 
out, beaming like the lamp in the binnacle, but, forali 
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fliat, the dead calm and the sultry air laj heavy on 
the spirits of all on board, and the ship was a log on 
the water. 

, About half a glass before midnight, the man at the 
heim saw a fire-ball at the mainmast head, and in a 
Short time another on the foremast. When the watch 
was changed, there was one at each mast-head. Some 
of the sailors had seen such lights before, without 
hann foll*wing, but nobody iiked them. 
. Döring the watch the men were not so cheerful as 
osual, as I.heard in the morning, and Thomas Buoy 
kept himself aloof, and was frequently heard to say, 
>' God heip US !" The roate had that night come sud- 
denly on deck, terrified out of his sleep by a dream, 
in wnich he thought he saw a large black Newfound- 
land dog come down into the captain's state-room, and 
run off witb bim in his teeth — But the daylight came 
round, and the weather, for a time, was finer than 
ever ; a breeze sprang up, and the ship went at a 
brave rate, but Thomas Buoy remarked that the skies 
were streaked with flakes of goat'shair, and said the 
wind was not yet come« At noon, he pointed out to 
the captain a small round black cloud in the northwest, 
which he solemnly said was the eye of a hurricane. 
Every other vapour changed its shape and hue but that 
cloud — It was fixed ; and, as Thomas said, looked at 
US with vengeance. Towards the evening it began to 
alter, and gradually to spread, until the whole heaven, 
from the southwest to the north, was filled with the 
dark and roiling omens of a thunder-storm and tem- 
pest. The wind frequently veered from one point to 
another, and every now and then came out with a 
fiudden puff, as if the devil had been fetching his 
breath. We prepared for the worst — took in sail, and 
Struck the topgallant masts. About an houraftersun- 
set, it began to lighten fiercely along the horizon^ but 
we heard no thunder. 

This confirmed the fears of Thomas Buoy. ^' It is 
Bow gathering,'^ said he ; '^ these flashes are Beelze- 
bub's rockets, thrown up as signals for action«" Sure- 
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}j the oM man feit fhe hand 6f fate opon bim^ for aU 
his apprehetisions were confirmed. 

The wind, as the night darkened, came on gQStj «oä 
roQ^her^^^ow it blew a steady breeze from thd ii^rth, 
but m a mement tbere was a pause, and iben a sqaail 
came roartng from the west, as if all the trade-winds 
that were biowing from the east since the last burrK* 
cane, had been funously driven back. Still the haint 
of mercj struggled with the tempest ; and it wa» not 
tili midnight that it came flapping forth witb bH its 
wings, in the dreadful license of ftiU liberty. 

As we were aH snug aloft, the captain, who was a 
steadj seamaa, — ^poor fellow, a better nerer trode on 
oak, — ordered the watch to be kept as nsfual, that, in 
case of accidents, the men migfat come fresh to thetr 
dotjr, bat few of m (nrned in. The mate sat with 
Thomas, listening to wfaat he had sufTered on boatd 
the Ramilies, and hearing the howls of the btirricaiid 
above. While he was in one of the wildest passsages 
of bis old stories, a sheet of lightning Struck the mizen, 
and the whole party declared, that in the same mo- 
ment they saw something in the likeness' of a la^e 
black Newfoundland dog, such as the mate bad'seen 
in bis dream, run past them, as it were from the hold, 
and escape upon deck. The mizen topmast was rent 
into splinters, and the captain was so wounded in the 
head by one of the pieces, that I assisted to carry bim 
to bis cot. 

We were now driving along at the mercy of the 
wind, which was biowing so streng, sweeping round 
the compass like a whirlpool, that the ocean was flying 
all spindrift. In this state we continued three hours, 
tili, in a sudden checking round of a squall, a sea broke 
on board, which carried away the boats, the binnacle, 
two men at the heim, and every thing on deck that 
was not a part of the ship. She was almost upset by 
the shock ; and we found, when we expected that she 
would have righted from the lurch, the cargo had 
shifted, by which the rudder was rendered useless— - 
^nd stiU the hurricane was increasing. * 
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The dajligbt began at last to dawn, but the air was 
so thick, that we could not see across tbe deck ; and^ 
bat that we knew frotn the force of the wind, that the 
vessel must be going, and that too at a great rate, no 
one on board could say she was in motion. About 
two hours after sunrise, we saw, on the larboard side, 
something vast and dark, through the spindrift ; at 
first we took it for a line-of-battlc ship lying to, but in 
a moment Thomas Buoj clapped bis hands in despair, 
and cried, '^ The land ! the land !^' 

The words were scarcely out of bis mouth, wben 
the ship Struck with such force, that ali her masts 
were started. The cry was then, "Cut awaj !" but in 
an instant she Struck again, and the masts were thrown 
overboard. The third shock did her business ; — she 
gave, asitwere, adeep groan, and hoggingup.in mid* 
shipstyawned asunder by the main hatchway, her stern 
sioking into the water with the poor captain in bis cot, 
and all the brave fellows who were at the moment^i 
tbe n^izen chaihs, cutting away the ri^ing« 

I happened at the time to be on the forecastle ; and, 
looking ahead, saw that the bowsprit rcached to the 
rocks. I called on all to follow me ; and, running 
ootatonce, got safe to the clifi*; but in the same mo- 
ment, the wreck lurched over, and Alling, wcnt down 
with all the crew, cxcept a black fellow, whom the 
captain had brought as Steward from Trinidad, aad a 
little dog that he was taking as a prcsent to a lady at 
St* Thomas^s. — How the dog escaped I cannot teil, 
for be was on the land before me ; but the black fel- 
low was like a sea-gull, and.saved himself by swim- 
ming. 

It seemed to me, that at the very time wben we 
reached the shore, the gale slackened ; for the ai^ 
soon after became lighter, and Isaw we were not faj* 
from a sugar plantation, all the mills and houses be- 
longing to which were scattered like shingles aß4 
splinters« 

4* 
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Just ai the sailor bad got to this crisis of his story, 
ibe steam-boat began to moye, and ia tbe course of a 
miaute or two sbe was paddling her wajr towards 
Helensburgh ; aad her motion made every body again 
so jocose and lively, that I could not but marvel at 
the depths of the mysteries of the heart of man, As 
we drew near to the shore, the sailor had forgotten all 
the earnest solemnity of bis tale, and was the blithest 
in the boat. Fain would I have questioned bim aboat 
tbe particttlars of what ensued when he found him- 
seif in the plantation, but he was no longer in a hu- 
mout* to attend to me, his heart being taken up witb 
the thought of getting to his friends, — just like a 
young dog that has broken loose from a confinement ; 
so that I was left in a kind of an unsatj^fied State, witb 
tbe imaee of the broken ship in my mmd, witti her 
riren pTanks and timbers, grinning like thejaws of 
death amidst the raging waters ; tbe which haunted 
me tili I got a chack of dinner at the hotel, and a 
comfortable tumbler of excellent old double-rum tod- 
dy. But I sbould mention, that tili tbe dinner was 
gotten ready, I had a pleasant walk along the shore, 
as far as the Cairn dbu, and saw on the right-hand, 
among its verdaut plantatlons, the lordly Castle af 
Ardincaple, and on the left, ayont the loch, tbe mo-» 
dem Mansion which the Duke of Argyle is building 
there among the groves of Roseaeath ; witb whicb,^ 
it^s my opinion, no Situation in this couiltry-side caa 
cömpare, for hill and dale, and wood and water, an4 
other comely and romantic incidents of Higblandt 
mountains, all rocky and fantastical, likQ a painte^ 
^icture by somQ famoua. Q^er-sea limaer». 
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WaEN I had ate my dinner and drank my toddy at 
the pleasant Hotel of Helensburgh, in whicb tbere 
are both bot and cold batbs for invalid persons, and 
othera afflicted with tbe rbeumatics, and such like in* 
comes, I went out again to take anotber walk, for I 
had plenty of time on my hands, as tbe steam-boat frat 
not to sail for Glasgow tili six o'clock. At first, it was 
mj intent to take a sarvey of tbe country and agrical- 
tare, and to lee what promise tbere was on tbe ground of 
a banrest ; but in sauntering along tbe road towards tbe 
Hill of Ardmore, I foregatbered witb Mn and Mrs» 
M'Wafi:, and four of tbeir cbilder. Tbey bad beea 
for some time at Helensburgb, for the salt water, the 
gademan ha^ng been troubied with some inward 
complaint tbat sat upon bis spirits, and tumed all to 
sour tbat be ate or drank* 

Nobody could be more gläd to see an old acquaint** 
ance tban tbey were to see me, and Mrs. M ^ Waft was 
Just in a perplexity to tbink tbat I could ever bave 
trentored to leare my sbop so long, and come such 
Ikvoyage by myself; but Itoldber tbat I bad been 
CODstrained by tbe want of healtb, and tbat maybe 
before tbe summer was done sbe migbt see me again,, 
jfor tbät I bad got a vast of entertainmont, and was^ 
moreover, appetised to such a degree, tbat I had made 
^ better dinner tbat day, and with a relisb, tban I had 
done for years past ; whicb sbe wa» very bappy to 
hear, hoping the like in time would be the lot of her 
gudeman, wbo was still in a declining way, though he 
took tbe salt water inwardly every moming, and the 
warm bath outwardly every other day. Thus, as we 
were standing in tbe road, bolding a free-and-easy 
(ädking about our ails and concerns, and th« cbildgr 
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were diverting themselves pu'ing the gowans and cha' 
Bing tbe becs and butterflies, Mr. M'Waft said that I 
could do no less than go back with them and take a 
glass of wine, and insisting kindly thereon, I found 
mjrself obligated to do so ; accordinglj, I turned witb 
them, and went into the house where they had th^ir 
salt-water quarters. 

It was one of the thackit bouses near the burn-^a 
very sweet place, to be sure, of its kind ; but I could 
not help wondering to hear how Mr. M^Waft ever ex« 
pected to grow better in it, which, compared with hi9 
own bein nouse on the second flat of Paterson's lan^, 
was both damp and vastly inconvenient. The floor of 
the best room was clay, and to cover the naked walb 
they had brousht carpets from home, which they hung 
round them like curtains, behind which carpets, au 
Borts of foul clothes, shoes, and thiiigs to be Kept out 
of sight, I could observe were huddled. 

Meanwhiie, Mrs. M'Waft had got out the wine an4 
the glasses, and a loaf of bread, that was blue mould- 
cd, from the damp of the house ; and I said to her; 
'* that surely the cause which had such an effect ou 
Ihe bread, must be of some consequence to the body.^^ 
" But the sea and country air," repiied Mr. M' Waft, 
^' makes up for more than all such sort of inconveni- 
ences.^' So we drank our wine and conversed on di« 
vers subjects, rehearsing, in the way of a sketch, th^ 
fitories related in my foregoing pages, which both the 
mistress and gudeman declared were as füll of the 
extraordinaries as any thing they had ever heard of, 

Mr. M^Waft, when in his good health, as all his ac- 
quaintance well know, has a wonderful facetious talent 
at a story, and he was so much lightened with my nar- 
rations, that after taking two glasses of the red port, hti 
began to teil an adventure he once met with in 
going to London, on some matter of his muslin busit 
ness, when one of the great cotton speculators, in thQ 
,1809; feil to the pig8 and whistles, 
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It happeued, said he, Üiat there were in the imacfc 
many pads^engers, and among others a taikative gentle« 
womafi of no great capacitjr, eadly troubled with at 
weakness of parts about her intellectuais« Shewas 
indeed a real weak wooian ; I think I never met with 
her like for weakness — -just as weak as water. Oh 
bot sfae was a weak creatnre as ever the hand of the 
Lofd pnf the breath of iife in, and (Vom morning lo 
Bigbl, eren between the bocking» of the sea-siekneBS, 
ste WM^ayespeaking; nay, forthat matter, it^i a 6od*« 
traft) that at the dead honr of midnight, when 1 hafk 
penedttfbe wakened bjr a noise on the deck«, I heand 
herspeakiügto heraelf forwantof othercompafnion«; 
and yet fbr aH that, she was rastly entertaining, aad 
ia her däj hod seeo nK^nj a thiiig that was cvrioiiSyto 
thiif gl wus no wonder she spcke 8t great deal, lumoig 
seea so much ; but she had no comiBaofd of her jiidg^ 
incnnt, 80^ thaf her mtnd was always going rea&d and 
fOQad, aod poialing to nothing, like a weaUiercock ta 
* «quallf diay-r 

•* Mrs. M'Adam," quoth I to her one day, " I am 
greally surprised at yonr ability in the way of speak- 
'ng.» But I Was well afflicted for the bypocritical 
<^omplifffrent, for she then fastened upoo me, and whe« 
ther it was at meal-time or on the deck, she would 
come and sit beside me, and talk as if she was trying 
how many words her tongue could utter without a 
siogle grain of sense« I was for a ttme as civil to her 
as I coald be, but the more civility I showed, the more 
she talked, and the weather being calm, the vessel 
made but little way. Such a prospect in a long yoy» 
age as I had before me ! 

Seeing that my civility had produced such a vexa- 
tious effect, I endeavoured to shun the woman, but 
she singied me out, and when I pretended to be over- 
whelmed with the sickness, she would sit beside me, 
and nerer cease from talking. If I went below to my 
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bed, she would come down and sit in the cabin, and 
teil a thousand stories about remediesfortbe sea-Bick- 
ness ; for her husband had been a doctor, and had a 
great repute for skill. '^ He was a worthy man," quoth 
ghe, " and had a world of practice, so that he wa» 
leldom at home, and I was obligated to sit by myself 
for hours in the day, without a living creature to speak 
to, and obliged to make the iron tongs my compa- 
nions, by which silence and solitude I feil into low 
fpririts. In the eud, however, I broke out of them, 
tnd from that day to this, I have enjoyed what the doc- 
tor called a cheerfui fecundity of words ; bat wben he^ 
in the .Winter foUowing, was laid up with the gout, he 
iashed at my spirits, and worked himself into such a 
State of irritation against my endeavours to entertain 
him, that the gout took bis head, and he went out of 
the World like a pluff of powther, leaving me a very 
disconsolate widow; in which condition,iti& not every 
woman who can demean herseif with the disc^etiont 
that I have done. Thanks be, and praise,bowever, 1 
bave not been tempted beyond my strength ; for wbeim 
Mr. Pawkie, the seceder minister, came sbortly after 
the interment, to catch me with the tear in my e'e, % 
saw through bis exhortations, and I told him upon th^ 
Spot that he might refrain ; for it was my intent to 
to spend the remainder of my days in sorrow andl 
lamentation for my dear deceased busband. Don't 
you think, sir, it was a very proper rebuke to the first 
putting forth of his cloven foot ? Bat I had soon occa-* 
sion to fear that I might stand in need of a male pro- 
tector; for what could I, a simple woman, do with the 
doctor^s bott]es and pots, puls, and other dozes, to say 
nothing of his brazen pcstle and mortar, which of itself 
was a thing of value, and might be coined, as I was 
told, into a firlot of farthings ; not, however, that 
farthings are now much in circulation, the pennies and 
new baubees have quite supplanted them, greatly as I 
tbink, to the advantage of the poor folk, who now 
get the one or the other, where, in former days^ 
tbey would have been thankful for a farthings and yet. 
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for all tfaat, tbere is a visible increase in ihe number 
of beggars — a thing which I cannot UDdentand — and 
far less thankfulness on their part than of old, wben 
alnis were given with a scantier band ; bat this, no 
doabtjComes of the spreading wickedness of tbe timea» 
Don't joQ think so, sir ? It's a mystery that I cannot 
iathom, for tbere was never a more evident passion 
for church-building than at present ; but I doubt tbere 
18 great trutb in the old saying, ' The nearer the kiiir» 
the farther from grace,^ which was well examplified 
in the case of Provost Pedieree of our town, a decent 
man in bis extemals, and hS keepit a hardware shop ; 
he was indeed a merchant of ^ a' things,' from a needle 
and a thimble down to a rake and a spade. Poor man ! 
he ran at last a ram-race, and was taken before tbe 
Session ; but I had alwajrs a jealousy of him, for be 
used to say very comical things to me in the doctor's 
iife-time, not that I gave him any encouragement far« 
ther ^an in the way of an innocent joke, for he was a 
jocose and jocular man, but he never got the better of 
that exploit with the Session, and dwining away, died 
tbe year following of a decay, a disease for which my 
dear deceased husband used to say no satisfactory 
remedy exisls in nature, except gentle laxatives, be- 
fore it has taken root. But although I have been tbe 
wife of a doctor, and spent the best part of my life 
in the smell of drugs, I cannot say that I approve of 
them, except in a case of necessity, where,to*be siire, 
they must be taken, if we intend the doctor's skill to 
take eüfect upon us ; but many a word he and my dear 
deceased husband had about my taking of bis pills, 
after tny long affliction with the hypochondriacal af- 
fection, for i could never swallow them, but always 
gave them a check between the teeth, and their taste 
was so odious, that I could not help spitting them out* 
It is indeed a great pity that the Faculty cannot make 
their nostrums more palatable ; and I used to teil the 
doctor, when he was making up dozes for bis patients, 
that I wondered how he could expect sick folk, unable 
to swallow savoury food, would ever take bisnauseous 
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tBedicines, whichjie never cmM 8l>ide to h^r» forhe 
Ind-great coDfidenceiti saany of bis prescriptions, es- 
4pBciaUj m 'bohtt of flour of brimstooe and treacle for 
•the «old» one of tbe few of bis Compounds I ciottld 
jBTCEr talbe witb any pleasure/' 

In Ibis tvay, said Mr. M^Waft, did Aat eodless wo- 
onan rain her words into my ear, tili I begaa te fear 
däni smnething like a gout would also take my head. 
At last 1 feil on-a device, and, lying in bed, began to 
iUiore wiüi great vebemence, as if 1 had been sound 
.«deep, by wbicb, for a time, I got rid of her ; bat be- 
ding afraid to go on deck lest sbe should attack me 
4^atsi, 1 conümied in bed, and soon after feil asleep in 
eamest. How long I had slept I know not, but when 
.'I awoke, there was sfae chattering to the steward, wbom 
abe instantly left tbe moment sbe saw my eye opeo; 
and was at me again. Never was there such a plague 
invented as^ tbat woman ; she absolutely worked me 
into a State of despair, and 1 fled from her presence as 
firom a serpent ; but she would pursue me up and 
down, back and fore, tiU every body aboard was like 
to die with laughing at us, and all the time she was as 
serious and polite as any gentlewoman could well be. 
When we got to London, I was terrified she would 
fasten herseif on me there, and therefore, tbe momeot 
we reached the wharf, I leapt on shore, and ran as 
fast as I could for shelter to a public house, tili the 
Steward had despatched her in a hackney. Tben I 
breathed at liberty — never was I so sensible of the 
blessing before, and I made all my acquaintance laugb 
very heartily at the story. But my trouble was not 
•ended» Two nights after, I went to see a tragedy, 
and was seated in an excellent place, ,when I heard 
her tongue going among a number of ladies and gen- 
.tlemen tbat wei*e Coming in. I was seized wilb a bor- 
ror, and would bave fled, but a friend that was with 
me held me fast ; in that same moment she recogni- 
.sed me, rand before I could draw my breath, she was 
:at my side, and her tongue rattling in my lug. This 
was more tban I could withstand, so I got up and lefl 



tlie playbouse« Shortly after, I w&i invtted to diiiiiei^ 
and among other guest«, in came that afflictii^ woman, 
for sbe waa a friend of the family. O Lord ! such aa 
afternoott I suffered — but the worstwas jettobappen» 

I weilt to St. James^s to see tbe drawing-room oa 
the birthday, and among the crowd I feil in with ber 
again, when, to make the matter complete, I found 
sbe bad been separated from her friends. 1 am aure 
tbey bad left ber to shift for berself. Sbe took bold; 
of my arm as anold acquaintance, and bumanity would 
not allow me to cast her ofT; but altbougb I staid tili 
tbe end of tbe ceremonies, I saw notbing ; I only beard 
the continuai murmur of her words like tbe sound of 
a running river. 

Wben I got bome to my lodging, I was just like a 
demented man ; my head was bizzing like a beescapi 
and I could hear of notbing but the bir oftbat weary- 
ful woman's tongue. It was terrible ; and I took so 
ill that night, and feit such a loss o' appetite and lack 
of spirit the next day, that I was advised by a friend to 
take advice ; and accordingly, in the London fasbion, 
I went to a doctor's door to do so ; but just as I put up 
my band to the knocker, there within was tbe weary- 
ful woman in the passage, talking away to tbe senrant^ 
man. The moment I saw her I was seized with a ter- 
rpr, and ran off like one that bas been bitten by a wud 
dog, at the sight and sound of running water« It is in- 
deed not to be described what I suffered from that 
woman ; and I met her so often, that I began to tbink 
sbe bad been ordained to torment me; and tbe dread 
of her in consequence so worked upon me, that I grev 
frigbtened tö leave my lodgings, and I walked tbe 
streets only from necessity, and tbenlwas as a man 
huntcd by an evil spirit. 

But the worst of all was to come. I went out to 
dine with a friend that lives at a town tbey call Rieh- 
raond, some six or eight miles from London, and there 
being a pleasant Company, and me no in any terror of 
tbe wearyful woman, I sat wi' tbem as easy as* jwt 
please, tili the stage coacb was ready to take me lodr 
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to London* When the stage coacb came to tbe J04n> 
it was empty, and I got in ; it was a wet nieht, and 
tbe wind blew strong, but, tozy wi' wbat I bad gotten, 
Maid myself up in a Gorner, and soon feil fast asleep« 
I know not bow long I bad slumbered, but I was awa« 
kened by tbe coacb stopping, and presentlj I beard 
tbe din of a tongue Coming towards the coacb. It waf 
tbe wearyfui woman ; and before I bad time to come 
to mysel, tbe door was opened, and sbe was in, chat- 
tering away at my side, tbe coacb driving off. 

As it was dark, I resolved to say notbing, but to 
sleep on, and never beed ber. But we badna trarel- 
ted half a mile, when a gentleman's carriage going by 
witb iampS) one of them gleamed on my face, and the 
wearyfui woman, witb a great sbout of gladness, dis- 
covered ber victim. 

For a time, I verily tbougbt that my soul would bave 
leapt out at the crown of my head like a vapour ; and 
when we got to a turn of tbe road wbere was a public 
bouse, I cried to tbe coacbman for Heaven^s sake to 
Ict me out, and out I jumped. But O waes me ! That 
deevil thought I was taken ill, and as I was a stranger, 
the moment 1 was out and in the bouse, out came sbe 
Itkewise, and came talking into the kitchen, into wbicb 
1 bad run, perspiring with Texation. 

At the sight, I ran back to tbe door, determined io 
prefer the wet and wind on the outside of the coacb 
to the clatter within. But the coacb was off, and far 
beyond call. I could bave had the heart, I verily be- 
lieve, to have quenched the breath of life in that wea- 
ryfui woman ; for when she found the coacb was off 
without US, her alarm was a perfect frenzy, and sbe 
fastened on me worse than ever — I thought my heart 
would have broken« 

By and by came another coach, and we got into it. 
Fortunately, two young London lads,clerks or siclike^ 
wcre within. They endured her tongue for a time, 
but at last they whispered.each other, and one of them 
giving me a nodge or sign, taught me to expect they 
would try to silence her. Accordingly the other broke 
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tlie playhouse« Shortly after, I was invtted to dinnei^ 
and amoDg other guest«, in came that affiicting woman, 
for sbe was a friend of the family. O Lord ! such aa 
aftemoott I suffered — but the worstwasjrettohappen» 

I went to St. James^s to see the drawing*room oa 
ihe birthday, and among the crowd I feil in with her 
again, when, to make the matter complete, I found 
sbe had been separated from her friends. 1 am sure 
they had left her to shift for herseif. Sbe took hold^ 
of mj arm as an old acquaiotance, and humanity would 
not allow me to cast her ofT; but although I staid tili 
the end of the ceremonies, I saw nothing ; I only heard 
the Gontinual murmur of her words like the sound of 
a ronning river. 

When I got home to my lodging, I was just like a 
demented man ; my head was bizzing like a beescapi 
and I could hear of nothing but the bir of that weary- 
ful woman's tongue. It was terrible ; and I took so 
ill that night, and feit such a loss o' appetite and lack 
of spirit the next day, that I was advised by a friend to 
take advice ; and accordingly, in the London fasbion, 
I went to a doctor's door to do so ; but just as I put up 
my hand to the knocker, there within was the weary- 
ful woman in the passage, talking away to the servant^ 
man. The moment I saw her I was seized with a ter- 
ror, and ran off like one that has been bitten by a wud 
dog, at the sight and sound of running water. It is in- 
deed not to be described what I suffered from that 
woman; and I met her so often, that I began to think 
she had been ordained to torment me; and the dread 
of her in consequence so worked upon me, that I grew 
frigbtened tö leave my lodgings, and I walked the 
streets only from necessity, and then I was as a maa 
hunted by an evil spirit. 

But the worst of all was to come. I went out to 
dine with a friend that lives at a town they call Rieh- 
niond, some six or eight miles from London, and there 
being a pleasant Company, and me no in any terror of 
the wearyful woman, I sat wi' them as easy as^ jon 
l^leate, tili the stage coach was ready to take me kadr 
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ttunion :•— Butthis is anobserve that I bftve made on 
the intellectual state of my fellow^citizens since I be- 
gan, in my voyages and traveis, to mess and mell more 
witb the generality of mankind. 

Our passage io the Custom-bouse quay of Greenock 
consumed about twenty minutes, — a space of time that 
in no reason couid be expected to bring forth any thing 
by the common, unless the vessel had sprang a ieak, 
or the boiler bcen blown into the air, or any other 
peril of navigation had befallen us, — ^from all of which 
we were happily spared. 

At Greenock we taiglet a lucky hour, in which I 
tyn^t my patience, for the man in the ship was aye 
saying they would be off in a minute; but minute af- 
ter minute trintled by, tili the whole hour had rolled 
entirely away. Had I known or foreseen that thts 
was to Chance, I would have employed myself in visit- 
. ing some of the curiosities of the town. It was, how- 
ever, a n6w thing to be in the number of ^^ honest tra- 
▼ellers by sea and land,'' and that, I suppose, was the 
cause which made me, while we lay at the Custom- 
house quay of Greenock, not altogether so well satia- 
fied as I roightotherwise have been* 

At long and length, the man having trampetted bh 
last call, the vessel began to bestir herseif, and paddled 
away towards Port-Glasgow. In this passage, which 
took up a füll quarter of an hour, we encountered no- 
thing particular ; but we had received an augmenta- 
tion of passengers, some of whom were folk belonging 
to " the Port," seemingly creditable well*doing bo- 
dies, but of an auld-fashioned cut, and, I jealouse, 
HO excessive customers to the cloth-mercbant. I say 
not this, however, out of ony hankering of mind be- 
cause I bappen to be in that line myself, but altc^ther 
as a nqitural observe for a traveller to make upon 
them« 
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Hating landed the Port-Gla^ow bodies, I inspect** 
ed my fellow-passeogere with an inquisitive eye, in 
Order to discover who among them was likely to prove 
the mo8t instructive companion ; and after a careful 
pemsal of their externals, I jnade choice of a young 
man, with a fair complexion, -coarse hempen hair, a 
round face, and eyes of a li^ht blue colour; and I 
soon learnt by bis tongue, wbich was a broken Eng- 
lisb, that he was of a foreign stock. But not to sam* 
mer and winter on this fact, I may just at once say 
that he was a Norsman from Norway, who had been 
at Greenock^ to open a correspondence about deals, 
and bemp, and iron, and the other commodities that 
abound, ashe infonmed me, in all the countries circum- 
jacent to the Baltic sea, from the Neva of Peters^ 
hurgh, and from Riga, where the baisam comes from, 
60 good for cutted fingers and uiward bruises. 

At first we held a loose kind of preliminary inteiilo- 
cutory concerning the views on the Ciyde around us, 
the which he declared were of a surpassing beauty ; 
and really it is not in the power of nature to do more 
for any landscape than she did on that pleasant cve- 
ning. The beavens were hung, as it were, with cur- 
tains of visible glory ; the hüls were glowing like opal 
and amethyst ; and the sea, that we were sailing, was 
as a lake of molteu gold, showing within its bosom 
another heaven and another earth ; between and 
which, the steam-boat was bei^ring us along like a- 
mighty bird, through the tranquiliity of the mid-ain— 
*' 1 have Seen nothing hke this, said the Norsman, 
-^^ since I was at Spitzbergen ;" and then proceeded to 
relate to me the foUowing story of his adventares in 
that d^sert island, — ^all wbich I have set down^ word 
ibr word, as he spoke tbe same to me :— * 
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SPITZBERGEN« 

Two year gone patst I had much time and notbing 
te do, and having an affection for tbe stränge thiogl of 
natore, I volunteered in my own mind to ^ for plear 
aores of tbe chase to Spitzb^en« For tbis purpoael 
did bire a small sbip, vit two mast, at Gottenburgh^ 
iHd saiied vit ber round to tbe Nortb Cape« It waa 
ibe first week in Juae tben, and we bad such fise 
ireatber, tbat tbe sea was all as one great field of smooft 
oil. — It was as calm as ife. 

At tbe Nortb Cape 1 went on sbore to tbe land, 
wbere there is plenty of birds to shoot, aod wben I was 

B^ne up tbe biil yit my gon, tbe tide went awaj and 
ft mjr ship on a great stone, by wbicb ber bottoai 
was much wounded, and the water came in« The 
«ailors, bowever, wben I had come back, did not tAÜ 
me of tbis adversity, but permitted me to sail for 
Spitzbergen vit a hole in the bottom, whicb was very 
bad of tem ; for if they had not done so, I would bare 
gone to the Pole. By tbe living heavens, sir, I would 
kave gone to the Pole, there was nothing to stop me ; 
for I saw from one high bill in Spitzbeinen, wben we 
were arrived there, all the sea clear to the Nort« O, 
80 beautiful it was ! — there vas no more to stop me 
from going to the Pole, than there is now, if I bad tbe 
wings, from flying up to yonder cloud, which is like 
one balcony for the little angels to lock down upon 
US in the steam-boat moving on the glass of this silent 
water. 

Very well ; we went away vit tbe tide, and we came 
to one part of Spitzbergen, wbere we saw the great 
rocks of the coal. There is the coal for all the world, 
wben you can find no more in this country ; and there 
is likewise the trunks of irees wbicb come in the 
corrents of the ocean, and are pited up in the bays by 
the porterage, tbat is hj wbat you call the hfting up 
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ot the waves*^ — My Got ! wbat values of woods be 
there, all broken iq the bays of Spitzbergen ! 

Veiy well ; we sailed alon^ide the coast, and there 
we came to one estuary, openiog into the bowels of the 
land, and I made the sailors to navigate into the 
same, and went in and in, more than seventy-five 
sule, and were not arrived at the sack-end. It 
inay cut the country to the other side, for I do 
not know tbat it does not — there is no coirent 
wben you baye passed by one little strait— the 
pune-moQth of the place ; and therefore I do tbink 
nyself it does not cut the country to the other 
aide, bat is one firth like this wherein we are now 
taking oor pleasures. 

Very well; we came back to ancbor in that es« 
toary, under a rock, all covered vit the liehen 
plant; it was as if the stones vere beginning to 
giow into the civilization of a soil, and to yield 
the food for the sheep and the cows that go about 
äie farmsy making the fields so riant and merry vit 
life. But no sheep nor cows ruminate in Spitz« 
beigen, only grand troops of rein*deer — and such 
thousands of the eider ducks ! no man can reckon 
wbat thousands be there of eider ducks ; and then 
upon the shore in the bays, there be likewise such 
namber of the morse, vit their red eyes, tarn brutes 
— ^how they did roll their red eyes at me, when I 
one day came into a creek where they were on 
the shore, hundreds of them all together! I fired 
niy gun, and they rushed into the deep water — my 
Got! how the tam brutes, vit their red eyes, did 
splash in the water! They were like three thou- 
aand paddles of the steam-boat, all going at one 
time from the same momentum« It would be one rieh 
thing to go to those bays in Spitzbergen, where the 
inopse sleeps, tam brutes, and close them in on all sides 
aoftly, vitout distnrbing them in their composure« I 
have formed the fine speculation for going there som« 
one day^ vit a contrirance that I have made the idea 
of in my brain, by whicb 1 vili kill, in one seasoo, tree 
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ihousand morse, ay more than three thousand morse, 
tarn brutes — bow I would have the satisfaction in kilU 
ing them all ! 

But thoagh there be much game for the pleasures at 
Spitzbergen, it is one serious, one grave place. I do 
tiot mean a churchjard ; but, as jou would say, a 
country so empty of living noises, that it is only fit for 
death, and not for life to be. There was no night 
while I was there ; but the time to be awake, and the 
time to be asleep, was marked out by nature in one 
dreadful manner ; more thrice dreadful it did seem to 
me than is the dark night, vit the thunder in the clond^ 
and the fire spouting from a black sky. The ran 
went round about the hüls, as if in quest of a place to 
Eet and found none — then he did rise up again, when 
fae was low down, almost at the bottom of the hill; 
That was the point of concordance vid midnight, when 
the solemnity of the air was palpable to' mine ear« 
One time when I had fallen asleep on the rocks, I hap- 
pened to awake at that time — I was then alone — soli- 
tary — all by myself — in a dumb Valley, where there 
was no stream for the eider duck, nor any little thing 
that makes the sound on the earth. It was a stränge 
silence to feel in the sunshine — O, it was a cold siience 
and it made me cower into myself, as if one dead man 
had come out of his niche in the clay, and put his 
band of eartb upon my bosom. But when it is the 
time to be awake, then there is a noise and charm in 
the air — birds fly — the eider ducks come in clouds — 
the rein-deerjump vitthegladnessof renewedstrengtb, 
and the morse on the shore — tam brutes — open tbeir 
red eyes. 

Very well ; I must now teil you of mine adventare, 
and what made me to say that this beautiful evening 
on the Clyde is like the lovely stillness that I saw in 
Spitzbergen. 

I went Vit my gun to shoot the reindeer and the 
eider duck, and I was alone, and nobody vit roe upon 
the silent hills ; and I went up to the top, the crown 
of the iiead of one high mountain, whicb rose Üke a 
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pyramid over many other steeple hüls ; and from that 
place I saw the ocean all clear — not an iceberc^in tfae 
horison — all was open towards the pole, oy the 
living heavens ! had the pole been one raast, I could 
ha Ve- Seen it mjrself that day ; the air was so like no- 
thiog between me aud where it is« 

Very well ; while I was sitting tbere by myself, like 
the last man of the world, all other men being dead, 
and no motion stimng, and sound become dumb as 
death, I turned mine eyes to one little creek below, 
and ttiere I discovered a ship at anchor« I had the 
rejoicing palpitations in mine heart when I saw that 
vewel ; and, leaving my meditations on the top of the 
iBoantain, I went down towards her ; but, as I came 
nearer, and nearer, a stränge fear came upon me, and 
I coald not think what the ship could be doing there. 
Sbe had a wild appearance — few of her ropes were 
fastened-*— they bung dangling like men that are put 
intö ehains for justice ; and her sails were loose and 
füll of holes, like the old scutcheons in the tombs of 
the Dokesf of Housenstadt in Hungaria. 

But I madß my heart big, and went on tili I could 
see that the ship had been anchored there a long time 
— many^ years-— all was so weatherworn about her« 
Her seams gaped like hunger, and her cordage was 
like the old trees that are furred with the liehen plant« 
As I was Standing there, looking at her, and thinking 
where all her searoen had gone, I saw eleven little 
mounds on the shore, and at the head of each there 
was a cross, set up for a sign to show they were the 
tomb-beds of Christian peoples.* 1 was made cold by 
seeing this, and, looking round, I discovered in the 
lea of a hollow rock, one small hut, almost in ruin« 
The foxes of the mountain had made a hole through 
the roof. I went to it, and, forcing open the door, en- 
tered it« It was roore dreadful than a sepulchre ; for 
there lay the bones of a dead man. His head had been 
puUed eff by the tam foxes, and lay some distance 
firom what had been bis body. There was athis side 
foar, fiye, seven muskets loaded ; a pitcber vit rye meal 



tMdicines, wbich jie uever c^uld »bide to beftr» £orhe 
iad great eoDfidence in many of bis prescriptioiis, es- 
^ciaUy « bofais of flour of brimstone and treacle for 
^Üke -eoldf one of tbe few of bis Compounds I CQuld 
«TttT tabe witb aoy pleasure." 

: . in Ibis ivay, said Mr. M'Waft, did Aat endless wo- 

snan rain ber words into my ear, tili I began te fear 

tini aametbing like a gout would also take my bead. 

Ukt Jaflt 1 feU on « device, and, lyii:^ in bed, began to 

jomre witb great vebemence, as if i had been sound 

judeep, by lirbicb, for a time, I got rid of her ; but be* 

jng airaid to go on deck Lest sbe should attack me 

s^am, 1 conümied in bed, and soon after feil asleep in 

eamest« How long I had slept I know not, but when 

i awoke,there was sfae chattering to tbe steward, whom 

.•he instantly left tbe moment sbe saw my eye open, 

and was at me again« Never was there such a plague 

invented as^ that woman ; sbe absolutely worked me 

into a State of despair, and I fled from ber presence as 

firom a serpent ; but sbe would pursue me up and 

down, back and fore, tili eyery body aboard was like 

to die witb laugbing at us, and all the time she was as 

serious and polite as any gentlewoman could well be. 

When we got to London, I was terrified she would 

fasten herseif on me there, and therefore, the moment 

we reached the wharf, I leapt on sbore, and ran a3 

fast as I could for shelter to a public house, tili the 

Steward had despatched her in a hackney. Then I 

breathed at liberty — never was I so sensible of the 

blessing before, and I made all my acquaintance laugb 

.Tery heartily at tbe story. But my trouble was not 

-ended« Two nights after, I went to see a tragedy, 

and was seated in an excellent place, ,when 1 heard 

her tongue going among a number of ladies and gen- 

^lemen that were Coming in. I was seized wilh a hor- 

ror, and would have fled, but a friend that was witb 

me held me fast; in that same moment she recogni- 

«sed me, rand before I could draw my breatb, she was 

9t roy side, and her tongue rattling in my lug. This 

was more than I could withstand, so I got up and left 



tlie plajbouse« Shortl]r after, I was invited to dinnei^ 
and amoDg other guest«, in came that afflicting woimm, 
for 8b€ was a friend of the family. O Lord ! such an 
afternoon I suffered — but the worstwas jettobappen» 

I weot to St. James^s to see the drawing^room on 
the birthday, and among the crowd I feil in with her 
agaiDy.when, to make the matter compiete, I found 
sbe.bad been separated from her friends. 1 am sure 
tbeybad left her to shift for herself. She took hold, 
of my arm as an cid acquaintance, and bumanity would 
not allow me to cast her off; bat although I staid tili 
tbe end of the ceremonies, I saw nothing ; I only beard 
the continual murmur of her words like the sound of 
a mnning river. 

Wben I got home to my lodging, I was just like a 
demented man ; my head was bizzing like a beescap, 
and I could hear of nothing but the bir ofthat weary- 
fol woman's tongue« it was terrible ; and I took so 
ill that night, and feit such a loss o' appetite and lack 
of spirit the next day, that I was advised by a friend to 
takeadvice ; and accordingly, in the London fasbion, 
I went to a doctor's door to do so ; but just as I put up 
my band to the knocker, there within was the weary- 
fal woman in the passage, talking away to the servant^ 
man. The moment 1 saw her I was seized with a ter-^ 
rpr, and ran off like one that has been bitten by a wud 
dog, at the sight and sound of running water. It is in« 
deed not to be described what I suffered from that 
woman ; and I met her so often, that I began to think 
sbe bad been ordained to torment me; and the dread 
of berin consequence so worked upon me, that Igrew 
frightened to leave my lodgings, and I walked tbe 
streets only from necessity, and then I was as a maa 
hunted by an evil spirit« 

But the worst of all was to come. I went out to 
dine with a friend that lives at a town they call Rieh- 
inond, some six or eight miles from London, and there 
being a pleasant Company, and me no in any terror of 
the wearyful woman, I sat wi' them as easy aar yoo. 
please, tili the stage coacb was ready to take me back 
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in it, and another pitcher rit some water. While I 
was looking at this spectrum, there came some one 
behind me and laid bis band on my sboulde r 

' Here the Norseman's tale was broken by tbe engine 
stopping. We bad reacbed, wbile be was tbus conver- 
fling, Bowling Bay, wbere it bebooved bim, on afiairs 
of business, to leave tbe steam-boat, be baving an ex- 
pectation of a vessel Coming tbrougb tbe Canal from 
Grangeraoutb, witb iron and deals from tbe Baltic. 
Fain would I bave beard tbe rest of bis story, bat 
Ho persuasion of mine could make bim come on to 
Glasgow, so I was öbligated to submit to tbe disap- 
pointment witb as resigned a temper as I could exer- 
cise ; and I could not but on tbis occasion liken travel« 
ling in a steam-boat to tbe life of temporal man, 
wbere our joys are cut off in tbe fruition, and adFer- 
sity comes upon us like a cloud, or a frost tbat nips the . 
bud in tbe blowing. So I sat in tbis frame of mind, 
pondering on tbe uncertain pleasures of tbis life, and 
looking witb an eye of compassion on tbe stately houses 
and plantations tbat our principal merchants and 
manufacturers bave built on bigb and pleasant places, 
tbicker and tbicker, tili tbey are lost in tbe smoke 
and confusion of our Tarshisb ; for verily, from all 
tbat I can read, bear and understand, tbe city of Glas- 
gow is waxen like Tyrc of old, wbere traders are like 
princes. 

Between nine and ten o'clock, I found myself safe 
and sound once more in tbe comfortable bouse of Mn. 
M^Lecket, in tbe Salt-market, baving been absent near 
to fifteen hours, in tbe compass of wbicb I bad 
travelled by sea füll eigbt-and-forty miles; and so 
well pleased was I witb wbat I bad seen and 
learnt, tbat I told tbe mistress it was my design 
to make anotber voyage, tbe wbicb sbe bigbly ap« 
proved, and said tbere was a visible sunburnt al- 
teration in my look, tbat sbowed how well travel- 
ling agreed witb my Constitution« We bad then a 
bit of supper in our wonted familiarity together, 
and in due season retired to our respective rests» 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wben I had residented at home the space of foxir 
ireeks, baving much solacing of mind in reflecting on 
the adventures of my first voyage, I began to feel an 
onset to a new motion working within me, which every 
daj gathered streiigth, and in the end came to a 
head, in my going forth a second time from the obscu- 
rity of the Sait-market, and the mannfacturing smokes 
and smells of Glasgow^ to enjoy the hilaritj of the 
sparkling waters of the summer sea, and the blithe" 
ness of the hüls and of all living tbings, in the season- 
able brigbtness and gladness which was then shining 
fröm the heavens and glittering upon the earth. 

I thooght I had now acquired an experience in roj- 
aging for pleasure, by what I noticed in my first plo/ 
of tbat kind, so I toid Mrs. M^Lecket that I would go 
by the very earliest steam-boat in the morning, and as 
the Britannia was to sail at six o^clock, she need not 
rise to boil the kettle, for it was my intent to enjoy 
myself by taking my breakfast in the steward's room 
with the other passeugers ; indeed, I was chiefly egged 
OD to do this by my neighbour Mr. Sweeties, who, ap- 
en my exhortation, had, soon after my return, taken 
bis diversion by a voyage to Greenock likewise, and 
partaken of a most comiortable meal in that way. But 
the progeny of the schemes of man are not in bis own 
hands ; and tbough 1 had got a degree of insight as to 
the manner of setting about an embarkation, I found 
that I had really gone out with too much confidence 
in the strength of my own knowledge. 

It was such an early hour, that the Steward, not 
counting on any body wanting to breakfast tili they 
would reach Greenock, had made no provision of pro- 
Tender ; so that when 1 went to bim, as cagy as a pyet 
picking at a worm, to inquire when the eggs would be 
boiied, judge of my mortification to hear that thcre 
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was to be no breakfasting that morning ; which disap^ 
pointment, witb the natural vapours of the riTer'fl 
tide, caused me to remember the judicious observe of 
Mrs« M'Lecket, that there was a danger in goine on 
the water with an emptj stomach« However, I nad 
put some gingerbread nuts in my pocket, and by the 
use of them the wind was keepit off my heart, aod I 
suffered less froin the effect than might have been ex- 
pected. 

But though this in its kind was an adversity that I 
had not foreseen, I sustained another, which, in my 
opinion, in its season was far greater. The major part 
of the passengers had not been accustomed to rise.so 
soon in the morning, and some of them had beeo up 
late ayont the night — in short, we were all oorie, and 
scant in our intercourse towards one another, so that 
for the greater portion of the way there was little 
communion practicable among us, and what was, could 
not be said to have that cordiality with which I was 
in the fain expectation of meeting« We had saiied 
indeed as far as Blitheswood's new house before any 
kind of an awakened sociality began to sprout, and I 
was beginning to fear that an undertaking so unsatis- 
factory at the outset wouid afford bijit small pleasure 
in the progress, and be found wanting in the end* — 
However, at that point things took a tum to the bet- 
ter; and I feil into conversation with a Yanky mao 
from America, that had been at Glasgow laying in 
goods for bis störe in the city of Philadelphia, ile 
was surely a man of great wisdom and experience in 
the World, according to bis own account ; and from 
what he said of the United States, they can be little 
short of the kingdom of heaven, except in the matter 
of religion, of which I could discern, taking him fora 
swatch, the Americans have but a scanty sprinkling, 
and that no of the soundest grace« Indeed, anent this 
I had heard sometbing before ; but the Yanky was a 
testificator by bis discourse to the veracity of the In- 
formation. 

Our conversation was for a time, of that joiotless 
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Sind purposeless kind, that is commonlj at the begin- 
aing of an acquaintance ; but it took a more settied 
course as we proceeded onward, and at last ran into a 
regulär stream, like a river that has its fountain-head 
up among the moors and mosses. What chiefly oc- 
casioned this sedate currency of the Yanky^s words, 
was an observe of mine regarding the beauty of the 
prospects that the hand of Nature was setting before 
ÜB at every turn of the navigation — all which the 
American man slighted as a commbdity in its kind of 
HO yalue, saying, that the views in bis conntry were of 
a more excellent quality, being on a ereater scale ; 
and he laughed outright when I directed bis attention 
to the Mare's Taii, thatbonny waterfall near Finlays- 
ton House, which I should have meutioned in my first 
Toyage, had I then noticed it. This drew on to some 
account of things that he had seen ; and then he told 
me, that he was well known throughout ^' all the States'' 
by the name of Deucalion of Kentucky — a title which 
was bestowed upon bim in consequence of being the 
sole survivor oi a town that was washed away by a 
deluge. His description of this calamity it behooves 
me to gire as nearly as possible in his own words ; in- 
deed, as I have already said, I find myself possessed 
of ä felicitous fecundity in writing down the recoUec- 
tions of what I heard, but my pen is afflicted with a 
costive impediment when I try to eke out or enlarge 
lipon the same. And it is this peculiar gift that em- 
l^Idens me, along with the strenuous counselling 
oftbat discerning man, Mr. Sweeties, to send forth 
my voyages and travels in this manner to the republic 
ofletters, — ^the only sort of republic that I entertain 
anj pure respect K>r, notwithstanding the laudatory 
descant of the Yanky man's on that of ^' the Statest" 
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DEUCALION OF KENTUCKY. 



My grandfatber was one of tbe first settlers of Ken* 
tttcky. He waa, by profession, a milier, and built a 
flour-mill at a yillage hi that state. It was called Thy- 
atira, afler one of the ancient towns mentioned in tbe 
Bible ; and be and bis neigbbours^ the founders, ex- 
pected it would become a great cityi but not a ve^tige 
of it| neither of ibe cburch nor «nill^ now remaina-r^^et 
I remexnber it all well. It was a bandsome place^^sitii- 
ated at tbe bottom of a raage of bills, wooded to tbe 
top— A fine stream wasbed tbeir &et, aad tbe laiU 
stood at tbe aide of a pretty waterfaU. 

My grandfatber leit bis property in a flouxisbing 
condition to my father, wbo was an entei|Nri&ing cba- 
racter. He took an active part in tbe war tor me in- 
dependence, and wben tbe peace was adjosted, bi^ re- 
turned to Tbyatira, where be enlarged the old flour- 
mill, and constructed another for sawing tbe timber^ 
witb wbicb the neighbouring mountains were covered. 
Every body predicted tbat my fatber would soon be 
one of tbe riebest men in the state, and bis prospects 
were certainly undentable. 

I tbink it is not possible tbat I sball ever see agaiu 
a place half so beautiful as the unfortunate Tbyanra^ 
and tbe valley wbicb it overlooked. Tbe Valley was 
gfeen^ tbe stream was clear, and the wooxii, tha,t 
doäied tbe mountains, were of the loftiest kind» wA 
tbe riebest leaf ! All is now desolate. Sometimes of a. 
nkbt» as I came across the Atlantic, I thought the bell 
oftbe little wooden cburch, that stood on the sIqm 
above tbe village, rung in my ear, and I heard dLe 
do^, as it were, bark again, and tbe cocks crow ; bot 
ibe ship would give a lurch and turn my eyes out-> 
wards upon the ocean waters all around me, as lone 
and wild as the deluge that destroyed my native Val- 
ley. 

In the summer, before tbe dreadful yellow fever 
broke out in Philadelphia — I was in that city at tho 



time whea the fever raged, which makes me remem- 
berit so well, — mj father was mach troubled by the 
failnre of tbe stream whkh supplied bis milh The 
drcnigbt dried it up, and bis wbeels stood still for want 
of water. Some of the old neighbours had visited the 
aotirce of tbe river in thetr youth* It was a lake far 
up among the monntams ; and mj father, being a hold 
and enterprising character, thoaght, if he conld en- 
large the opening at the banks of the lake, where the 
stream issued, he would obtain an abundance of 
waten 

The scheme was feasible, and he engaged a namber 
of men togo with bim to the lake for that pnrpose. I 
was then a youth, fond of any adventure, and I accom- 
pamed tbe heroes of the pick-axe and shoveL We had 
a cheerfiil joarney througb the woods ; we startled 
aboWers of beantifal bumming-birds ; they were like 
apple^blossoms scattered in the winds ; we siept at 
night in fhe woods, and we crossed severa) ancient In* 
dian war-tra<^k8, which we knew by tbeir inscrrptions 
OD tiie rocks ; we saw also in the forests artificial 
moands, on which trees of the oldest growtb were 
growing* They were the works of inhabitants before 
tbe present race, — perhaps they were antedilurian. 
Somecimes I think America is the old world that was 
destroyed« But be that as it may, it contains many 
remains of an antiqnity that pbilosophy bas not yet 
explained. The warfare belts of the Indians are 
fareroglyphical cbronicles« The Egyptians wrote in 
that language. Did they teach the Indians ? — Not, 
however, to dwell on such abstruse matters, I shail 
just say, that we reached on the second day the kke 
whieh »applied the stream. It was about some tenmtles 
long, and five broad — ^a bowl in tbe midst of several 
hills* It was overlooked by the woods and mountains ; 
but towards our valiey, a rast embankment gaye it 
the form of a dam, over the middle of which the stream 
of Thyatira flowed« 

It was tbe erening wben we reached tbe top of tbe 
embankment) we took some refresbment, and my fii- 
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ther proposed that we should rest ourseWes for (hat 
night ; — the whole business partook of the nature of a 
huntingexcursion ; — ourend was labour, but we sweet« 
eoed the means with pleasare. Accordingly« afler 
oor repast, the party severaUy betook themaelves^to 
the Sports id which they most delighted. I retiredto 
a rock that overlooked the lake, and seated myself to 
view the landscape, that in the lone magnificence of 
mountain, lake, and wood, was spread around me. 
The spirit of the place held communion with mine, 
and I was seized with an awful foreboding« Tran- 
quillity floated like a corpse on the water ; silence sat 
in the dumbness of death on the mountains ; the woods 
seemed, as the light faded, to take the form of hearse- 
plumes ; and as f looked down towards my natiye vil- 
tage, I thought of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and the 
day of judgment. What curious sense of the mind, 
keener than the eye, and quicker than the ear, gave me 
in that evening the foretaste of what was to happen ? 

The rest of the party slept well, but I durst not 
dose my eyes. The moment I did so, the ever-restless 
faculty ofmy spirit discovered the omens of what was 
to ensue, aud frightened me awake« It is amazing 
how such things happen ; — for my part, I think the 
mind never sieeps, and that our dreams are but the 
metaphorical medium of its reflections, when the five 
physical senses are shut up. Dreams, I would say, 
are but the metaphors in which reason thinks. But 
the mysteriös of the kingdom of the souI are more dark 
and profound than those of all the other kingdoms of 
nature ; and I cannot expound tbem« 

At daybreak myfather cahed us cheerily to work, 
I know not by what impulse I was actuated. I had 
been educated by a stränge man — a deep classical 
Scholar, who had settled at Thyatira. He had been 
brought up at Oxford, and he ascribed living powers to 
all organized existences. The woods were to him en- 
dowed with spirits, the strcams had intelligence, and 
the rocks the memory of witnesses bearing testimony. 
These fancies came thick upon me, and I went to my 
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fätiier, ftiid Iftid my hand on hn arm. ^' Forbear, fit* 
tiMJr^^' eatd I ; ^* tbere may be somethin^ anfaallowed 
in d^rbing the ancient Channel of these holy waters.'' 
My father laughed,- and again strack bis pick-axe intö 
tbe mound. it was a fatal stroke, for as he pullei 
ottt tbe weapon, the ground gave, as it were, a shnd- 
der, and presentlj aner a groan was heard, as if the 
whole mound of earth was breaking up« 

My father, by the last stroke of his pick-axe, had 
cleft asonder an incnistation of sand, that formed, as 
it were, the bowl of the lake. The water rushed 
througb and widened the seam with great violence« 
The moond, which dammed up the fake, had been 
formed by a gradual accutnulation of fallen timber. 
Tlie water througb the rent insinuated itself among 
the mass ; the mud and sand between the gathereo 
tmnks were washed away, and the mass lost its adhe« 
sion* In the course of a few minutes, Heaven knows 
by what stränge aptitude, the stiipendous moand be- 
gäii tomove« It became convalsed ; itroared with the 
throes of tearing asunder ; the waters of the lake boiled 
ap ürom the bottom ; I ran from the spot ; my father 
and bis friends stood aghast and terrified ; birds rose 
screaming from the woods below ; I called to my fa- 
lber, and to all, for God's sake to follow me ; I looked 
tewards the lake — it seemed to me as if its calm level 
sofface was taking the sfaape of sloping glass ; I caught 
hold of the branch of a tree which grew on the rock 
wbere I had contemplated the scene the preceding 
evening ; I feit as it were the globe of the world siiding 
from under my feet ; I exerted myself ; I reached the 
rock ; every thing was reeling around me ; I saw the 
hiHs and woods moving away. I shut my eyes m 
lern>r, and, covering my face with my hands, stretcfaed 
myself on the rock, as if I lay at the feet of the ange! 
6f äestraciion. I tieard a sound londer than thunder, 
and my senses were for «i time stunned« What in tfie 
meatrtime happened I know not: bat when I hatl 
fortiitiide enoughto look around, I found myself on the 
lefige of aü awTul precipice— a Wack and oozy vaUey^ 

6* 
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herbless as a gravc, where tbe lake had been ; and for 
the xnound where I had left my fatherand hia laboarersy 
a borrible cbasm — Devastation, horsed on the roaring 
deluge, was seen raging down the Valley towards Thya- 
tira* The sound lessened as I looked, and a sileace 
Sttcceeded, such as the raven of Noah found upon Üie 
earth, when she went forth, banqueting on the abolish- 
ed races of the old world. 

The Yanky man was much affected as he related this 
desolation ; and in telling it, his voice had a fearful 
haste, that hurried on my fancy, tili I was almost a par- 
taker in the grief and consternation that possessed his 
memory ; insomuch, that I was thankful when the ves- 
8el reacbed^the quay of Port-Glasgow, where I went 
on shore to take my breakfast at an inn, being resolved 
to leave her there, and to travel by myself on to 
Greenock, which is situated about three miles to the 
westward« This determination, as it proved, was 
most ji^dicious on my part ; for I found a comfortable 
hou^e, and great civility in the attendance, facing the 
shipping in the harbour, with excellent warm rolls, 
piping hot from the baker's, and fresh herring that 
would have becn a treat at any time. Judge then, 
courteous reader, what they were to me, appeteesed 
as I was by a voyage of nearly twenty miles without 
breaking my fast ! Truly scandalous is Ihe by-word 
that says, " There's nothing good in Port-Glasgow." 

When, with the help of the dainties at the inns, I 
had pacified the craviog of nature within me, I 
walked out to inspect the curiosities of the place, and 
to make my femarks on the inhabitants. I cannot, 
however, honestly say, thaf Isaw a great deal toocca- 
sion any thinglike an admiration. The waiter, to be 
8ure,as his wontdoubtless is with all strangers, directed 
my attention to the steeple, telling me that it was 
higher than the Greenock one ; but we have so manj 
handsome steeples in Glasgow, itcould not reasonably 
be expected that this of "the Port" would be regard-^ 
ed by me as any very extraordinary object. One £ing, 
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bowever, I ascertained completely to my satisfitctioD, 
whkhis, that tbe story of its beingcrooked is not cor- 
recty althoagh, in the matter of tbe general edifice, 
there may be a foundation for tbe report ; tbat buildii^ 
beiBg beyelled to tbe sbape of tbe street, and erected' 
in ttn ajee style, bas do doubt given rise to tbe misre- 
presentation. Upon tbe wbicb I would remark, tbat 
we bave, in tbis instance, an example bow careful and 
precise travellers sbould be in publisbing tbeir des- 
criptions ; for it bas been a sore beart to tbe wortby 
people of Port-Glasgow to tbink it is a received 
opinion in tbe great world, tbat tbeir beautifulsteeple 
IS lout-sbouldered, wben, in fact, it is only tbe town- 
house tbat is lap-sided. 

Wben I bad satisfied my cariosity relative to all tbe 
particulars concerning tbis renowned structure, I visit- 
ed the dry-dock, a very useful place for maritime pur- 
poses of various sorts, especially for repairing vessels' 
bottoms ; and tben I went to investigate tbat famous 
antiquity, tbe old Castle ; and in turning back towards 
tbe public, I saw several of tbe inhabitants at tbeir 
sbop-doors, and some elderly cbaracters standing fore- 
nent tbe inns, waiting for tbe London papers« Upon 
the wbole they appeared to be a bamely race ; and tbe 
town, like all small places of little note in tbe way of 
business; seemed to have but few young men, and wbat 
they bad were not of a sort calculated to make a figurc 
in description. As for tbe bouses, they are built in 
various styles of architecture, and few of them have 
been erected witbin tbe last ten or twenty years ; so 
that it cannot be said tbe town bas actually fallen into 
a babitude of decay. But I sbould conjecture that 
the population cannot be greatly on tbe increase. 

By tbe time I bad gone my rounds, and come back 
to the inns» there was a noddy at tbe door, bound for 
the town of Greenock ; so being samewhat tired with 
my itinerancy, I stepped into it, wbere I found a brave 
young lass going tbe same road« At first tbis gave me 
DO concern ; but wben tbe noddy began to move, I re- 
membered the story of my deceased wortby old neigh- 
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lyour atid brother of the trade^ James Hillan, wbo häi 
bis shop at tbe corner of the Salt- Market, entering 
^^ abooQ the cross," aad I began to grow, as it vrere, 
uneasr« 
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JAMES HILLAN AND THE YOUNC^ WOMAN. 

JAMEs HiLLAN was a very worthy man, botb credi- 
table, and well respectit, but of a kindly eimplicitj of 
manner. In his time there was not such an orderly 
fasbion in tbe art of shop-keeping as there is now-ft- 
days ; we neither fashed ourselves with prentices, o6r 
with Journal books and legers, bat just had one in 
which we entered all our counts of credit ; and when 
tbe customers that took on with eis paid wbat thej 
wcre owing, we scrapit out the debt. In tbis fasbion, 
James, and Mrs. Hillan, his wife, keepit their clott 
9hop, the which being in under the pillars tbat were 
Uien round the buiidings of the Gross, had no glass 
Window, but only an open door, which, when James 
and the mistress went home to their own hoase in 
the Stockwell> at meal-time, was always locked. 
^ It happened one evening, tbat, as her wont was, Mrs. 
Hillan steppit home a sbort time before her giidemaD, 
to have the tea masket by tbe time he wouid come^ 
and as James was sctting by the tartans and plaidings 
tbat stood at the door-cheek for a sign and sbow, a 
kintra wife drew up to buy sometbing. ^* Come ift, 
young woman,'' said James, for tbat was bis manner 
of salutation to all ages of the female sex. ^^ Come 
in,^^ said he, ^' and steek the door," meaning tbe half' 
door, a cotivenience which, like many other good old 
fashions, has gone down ; and over which, in his sbop^ 
I have often stood, to see the Lords Coming in, and the 
magistrates drinking the King's heaith, on tbe birthdayy 
at the Gross. So in came the castomer, but, no being 
acquaintit with tbe manner o( shop-doors, as JailM 
was looting down behind tbe counter, to lift «p wbit 
she wanted, she sbut the mickle door upoa them, and 
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there ihej were» ihe two innocent souls, in the dark 
bjr tbemselyes« ^^ Heb !" quoth James, '^ but itsgrown 
suddenly dark — ^we maun get a candle ;'^ and witb 
that he came routid the counter to where the carlin 
waMtanding. '^ Hey ! ^hat^s this, young woman ?^* 
cnSr he ; ^' what ^art you shut the door ? and with 
that he flew til't, with a panting heart, and found the 
lock-bolt was almost shotten. '^ Think what might 
have been the consequence if it had gane in a' thegi- 
ther, and me obliged to cry to the neighbours, to let 
me and the young womah out of the dark shop,^' said 
James, as he used to teil the tale in bis jocose mannen 

So I tbogght of this story as I was nodding away to 
Greenock, beside th^ Port-Glasgow lass ; but by and 
by anotber passenger came in, and we arrived safeand 
soond. 

I observed on the road as we travclled along, that 
Üie young ladies of ^^ the Port^^ were all going Gree- 
nock-ward ; and no doubt they had reasons, well known 
to themselves, for seeking that direction, dressed out 
ia their best ; and I could not avoid reflecting tb^t tbis 
tributeqf her beauties which Port-Glasgow pays to 
Greenock is an absolute acknowledgment of her infe- 
riority, and it naturally led me to expect what, indeed, 
] found in reality, a very dificrent sort of a town ; for 
in Greenock there is not oniy a steeple, but likewise 
3 bottle'^cone and a bell entry ; and not only an old 
l^arbour, but also a new harbour ; besides the place 
they call the tail of the bank, and that stately edificial 
pile, the Custom-house, with divers churches, schools, 
^d places of worship ; a Tontine Inn, a Play-house, 
^nd Assembly Rooms, built at a great cost of thousands 
^f pounds, for the purpose of having a dance, maybe 
Üirice a year. I'll certainly no go the length of the 
Port-Glasgow man that came in upon us on the road^ 
^ say tl^t the toom house forenent the Tontine is a 
BHmument of the upsetting vanity of the Greenock 
iblk, but it^s surely a type of the enterprising spirit of 
tbe place ; for it should be allowed that they must 
kft?e had great noiions of things, and a streng sensc 
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öf prosperitj, to project and bring to a compIetioB 
sacD nndertakingB. Bat ihere was an ettling bejond 
diflcretion perhaps in this ; for a town like ureenock 
18 overlj near to oargreat citj ever to haye a eenteel 
independency in its own Community to maiDtam Mch 
establishments with a sui table bravery. And soitbtf) 
as I was informed, kythed ; for the AssemUy Room 
buiidings arc in a manner deserted in their purposes; 
insomuch that some folks are of an opinion that tfaer 
might be pat to a worse use than by being converted 
into a kirk, as the profane Circus in our town was 
transmogrified into a tabernacle of prayer. 

From what I could pick out of my companions in 
the noddy, it's a senous object with the Port-Gla^ow 
folk to HFal Greenock; but the Greenock peopk| 
like the cow in the meadow, regardless of tne päd* 
dock, chew the cud of their own self-satis&ction ili 
great complacency. It would, howeyer, be teocriti* 
cal for the nature of my writings to particahtrise ill 
the manifold merits and instances of public sptift 
among the feuars, sub-feuars, and inhabitants of Gree- 
nock. They have got, I believe, something •fetetj 
kind of institution among tbem, except a lunatic asj« 
lum ; and they are lied upon if they have not some 
things that they stand less in need of ; for it was a 
wise saying that I have heard said of a daft laddie, 
belonging to Glasgow, when he was asked what took 
him so often to Greenock, — " It's a fine place," quo* 
Jemmy, " for a' the folk there are just like mysel." 

But no to dwell at o'er great a length on the 
ettling of the Greenockians, V\l just mention a thing 
that was told to me by a very creditable person that 
was no Port-Glasgow man. After the Edinburgh Mu- 
sical Festival, nothing less would serve the aspiriog 
people of Greenock than an oratorio, for which pnr- 
pose they made a wonderful coUection of precentors, 
nelodious weavers, and tuneful cordwainers, togetfaei 
wiÜk sackbuts and psalteries, and various other sorü 
«tnoiical implements of sound ; and that nothing fit- 
fiiiaii^t be wanting, as to place, they borrowed tht 
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': eailcd along, 1 rebearsed to him at great 
-nd witb tbe utmost particularity in my power 
e whole tot of the history that Deucalion of 
y had told me in the morning ; to the hearing 
V he gave great heed, declaring, that sarely the 

u: . a colouring of genius in his thought beyond 
Ae common prosaic nature of the American mind, 
with other bigb and mystical touches of a phraseology 
that bad the same sort of resemblance to ordinary dis* 
<:our8e, which tbe flavour of grouse has to bam-door 
hens, a difiercnce which i iately had occasion to ob- 
serve in some of my voyages and travcis. He then 
Said to me that there was certainly sometbing very 
wonderful in the refiections of the human understand- 
iDg when leftto itself, and that natural enthusiasm was 
bat a State in which the mind noc^^^ on to the con- 
*" ;' *• '■ I considerations, 

'. . ' ' 'ith worldly cir- 

• ' -. eally his remark 

. ' t had a founda- 

' ■' "of tbings, witb- 

. > hieb was still a 

^•■^- ■• ■'> ^ ure must be al- 

.)rt of sway and 

• 'j3 Said was ex- 

Ued, that, witb- 

^ .x.^.v/vtsio^', ne would relatc to 

me some anecdotes of his own life, which be was sure 

would convince me of the soundness of bis opinion. 

^' You must know," resumed be, after some farther 
digression from the point, '^ that I do not consider 
myself as a common man of this world, for I have 
heen brougbt up undcr circumstanccs, which, perbaps, 
HO other ever experienced. I am the only child of a 
dumb man and dumb woman — dumb and deaf they 
were botbfrom their birth, and I was seven years old 
before I heard tbe intellectual voice of man — that 
votce and organ by which bis spirit communes with 
its fellows. 1 had, it is true, heard the babble and 
jabber of tongues from those clods of the Valley that 

7 
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As I had prornised to Mrs. M'Lecket to be at home 
to my own bed by the retour of the steam-boats, I 
was obligated to leave the Company round Mr. Tär- 
tan^s bowl ; so I came away, and found my old friend 
the Waterloo, at the Custom-house quay, on the point 
ofdeparture, with a various assortment of characters 
on board, some of whom, as I was in a blithe mood, by 
reason of the goodness of Mr. Tartan's punch andhos- 
pitality, entered into a jocose conversation with me, 
ihe which was really very facetious for a time, and 
lasted tili we paid our respects to the douse town of 
Port-Glasgow. After landing such of the cargo as 
were belonging to that seaport, the paddles were set 
a-going again, and away we went. By the time we 
had passed the old Castle, I observed a man sitting by 
himself, that I tooka curiosity to converse with. 
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Hb was a pale thin man, very fair in the complex- 
ion, with light gray eyes, and an odd and unsound look. 
By bis talk, I gathered be had come from among the 
lakes of Cumberland and the hüls of Westmoreland, 
and that he had been out on an adventure to the^High- 
land lochs and islands, on some superstitious inquiry 
anent their poeticals, and other monuments of forgot- 
ten antiquity. Having satisfied bis curiosity, he was 
bound homeward, and I jealoused by bis cackle, that 
be was hard with e^ for the publication of a book 
concerning Icolmkiln, Staffa, and other fantastical 
places, where the monks and druids were wont to hold 
their ho**'?s and congregations. 
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nie some anecdotes of his own life, which he was sure 
would convince me of the soundness of his opinion. 

" You must know," resumed be, after some farther 
digrcssion from tbe point, ^Mhat I do not consider 
myself as a common man of this world, for I have 
been broughtup undcr circumstanccs, which, perbaps, 
iio olher ever experienced. I am the only child ofa 
dumb man and dumb woman — dumb and deaf they 
were both from tbeir birth, and I was seven years old 
before I beard tbe intellectual voice of man — tbat 
voice and organ by which bis spirit communes with 
its fellows. 1 had, it is true, beard tbe babble and 
jabber of tongues from those clods of the Valley tbat 
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bear tbe impress of humanitj, like the counters of 
base metal, stamped with the mintage of the guinea— 
but no vocal eiTusioD of soul had sounded io my hear- 
iDg. 

My father and mother Hved in a smali cottage by 
themselves on the banks of the Combermere. N» 
path led io their dwelhng« Nature had imposed si- 
lence upon them, and interdicted thero from Holding 
communion with their species« i was, in consequence, 
left without any instructer« They could teil me no* 
thing; and the seasons changed around me, and ob- 
jects daily passed which I viewed with wonder, but 
sought not to discover whence or what they were. — 
The boats that sailed on the lake 1 thought were 
birds ; but I understood the mute intelligence of the 
cycs of the cattle and sheep on the pastures around, 
as I did the looks of my silent parents. 

When 1 was about six years old my mother died, I 
knew not then what death was, but 1 have since ac- 
quired the painful knowledge, I saw her weak and 
moaning, and my father sitting by her pillow, andcon- 
stantiy hovering over her bed. His tears feil fast as 
he looked at her ; at last she gave a faint sti^uggl^y 
and from that moment she moved no more. My fa- 
ther watched her for some time with eager and sor- 
rowful eycis, and then, as if suddenly awakened from 
a slumber, he started up from the place where he was 
sitting, and taking me by the band led me out of the 
cottage, which he carefully fastened behind me, and 
lifting me in his arms, carried me to a hamlet, about 
three miles from our house in the solitude, By signs, 
he made the peasants understand that they were to 
take care of me, and he stretched himseif on the 
ground, and strewed earth over him. Every one 
looked on and seemed dejected. He then went away, 
and 1 never saw him again. 

About a week after this event, an old man, whom 
I have since learnt was the pastor of the parish, came» 
and took me by the band, and conducted me to a 
house where a great numbcr of the country folks were 
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45senibled, and when they saw us, they brought out 
two large black chests from the house, and having 
placed them on their Shoulders, they all mutely fol- 
lowed« I could not divine, in my young wonder, what 
the solemnity meant, but I was moved with an awful 
fear, and my heart beat so thickiy, that I could with 
difficulty breathe. 

They marched on to a green enclosure, in the mid- 
^leofwhich an old iaiye house was situatcd.. It had 
a Strange and deserted lock, and in the furniture therr 
was nothing of which, in my simpiicity, I could dis- 
<over the use. In it, however, they placed the two 
black chests ; and the old man, who had h^d me by 
the band, performed a stränge ceremony over them* 
I knew not its purport ; bis ups moved. I hcard a 
sound, but it only made my spirit hungry, while it 
chilled it with an ihdescribable dread. 

When this was done, the two awful black chests 
"were removed into the enclosure. I then remarked, 
that although it was grecner than the fields. it was 
nothing like them, but heaved up into turfy pillows, 
some of which were adorned with stones, mossy and 
furred with the impress of many years. I could not 
imagiiie for what use they were placed there, but 
there was a sadness in the countenance of the people 
that oppressed my spirit. 

When we had traversed this stränge enclosure, dose 
to the wall I saw a deep hole trenched out, — into this 
the two black boxes were slowly lowered, and a little 
earth was thrown upon them. How dreadful to me 
was the rattle of that little earth on those mysterious 
arks* I had heard the summer thunder answered by 
all the echoes of the mountains, but it was not so 
dreadful as the sound ofthat shovelfulof earth. Then 
the hole was filled up, and I was led back, and placed 
by the old pastor under the Charge of a poor woman 
in the hamlet, by whom I was taught to speak and to 
commune with my fellows ; but the memory of that 
ßpectacle was ever before me, — it was in my heart, 
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although I knew not tili long after ibat it was the fu- 
neral of my dumb parents." 

Thcre was something in this tale, and in the way 
the Lake man told it, that made all who heard it 
eirie, and, as it were, afraid of something no onecould 
teil what. Besides, the night was set in, and though 
it was as bcautiful as the summer ever showed, natare 
being in a state of composure, the heavens, with all 
their ejes of light, looking calm upon the world, and 
the moon shining upon the water, yet there was a si- 
lencc in the air that was feit in the heart, and the 
sound of the steam-boat^s paddles was likened by the 
Dumbie^ä son to the wheels of the world that bear us 
along the tidc of time. In short, I know not how it 
was, but we all feil into a kind of religious churme 
nbout the dej)ths and wonders of nature, and the un- 
fathomable sympathies of the heart of man. At last, 
Mr. Ganze of Paisley, who was of our Company, a 
weil-rcad pnwkie car), that kens morc than he letson, 
sceing the frame of our rcflcctions, began, in a far-off 
way, to cast about his cantrips, with the which I Icave 
the courteous reader to guess what he did, by the re- 
liearsal of the foilowing story, in the telling of which 
it is not to be described what he effected, not only by 
his awsome look and voice, but the aids and helps he 
got from the scenc of night, and the solemn waters 
through which our vessel was working her weary way 
towards the Renfrew ferry, for by this time we had 
Icft Dumbarton Castle far behind, and had passed 
I^unglass, that ancient ruin, of which I have ncver been 
able to get any further account, than that it is suppo« 
sed to have been bigget by the Picts, and doubtless has 
had the curse of God pronounced against its owners, 
since they are all utterly perished from off the face of 
theearth. Howevcr, to rcturn to Mr. Gauze. 
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KING CHARLES AND THE WITCHES. 

Once on a time, said he, when the funny King 
Charles was in great straits, and jeopardy of fortune, 
as he was sitting in the midst of his courtiers and coun- 
sellors after supper in his palace, heavy and worn out 
in spirit, he declared on his honour as a prince, that 
he feit himself so oppresscd and weighed down, he 
would grant to any one of them the first reasonable 
Petition he might have occasion to present, who would 
lighteu his fancy that night; whereiipon all the cour- 
tiers and counsellors began to strive with one another 
to divert his majesty, every one telling something that 
j^as to be more comical than the tales which had gone 
before. But their endeavours were all in vain ; the 
more tribulation they put themselves to in order to 
niake the King laugh, and grow again jocose, the more 
they saddened his royal spirlt. tili he said, in the 
words of Solomon, " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." 

But it happened, that tbere was that night in the 
presence a learned discreet doctor of divinity, from 
the west country, on some concern of the kirk which 
required a canny handling to bring to a proper issue ; 
and he, seeing the weak and feckless striving of the 
lords and gentlemen, said, '' May it please your Ma- 
jesty, I would do the part of a loyal subject in this 
matter; but the stories I have to teil are no so won- 
derful as thosc which your Majesty has graciously en- 
deavoured to endure." The words of which address 
so drew the King^s attention, that he desired the doc- 
tor to teil bim one of his tales. 

<^ I doubt, most dread monarch," replied the doctor, 
^- that wbat I have to teil will obtain little credit here ; 
but as your Majesty is well known to be, in the words 
of the prayer-book, a most religious sovereign, per- 
haps it may be blessed on your Majesty's pious frame 
of mind, with a salutary impression and efiect. Wbat 
I have to say, is of an adventure that befell myself, 
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whcn I was a lad, bcfore going to the College ofGIas« 
gow. 

'' Your Majesty has belike heard that tbere are 
certain mystical women in the worid called witches. 
in the shire of Renfrevr, we have had, both iq time 
past and at present, no small trouble with tbeir pranka, 
and it is as thoronghlj believed among the couotrj 
folk as thegospel, tbat the wilches are in the practicc 
of gallanting over field and flood afrer sunset, in the 
shape of cats and mawkins, to dance the La Volta, 
with a certain potentate that I shall not ofiend your 
Majesty by naming. 

^^ 1 shoiild here explain, that the witches, when they 
take the shape of hares, charm away the power of 
pouther and Icad ; so that unless the gun be loaded 
with silvor, it will not go off, or, if it does go ofi^ it 
will not kill, c^ipecially in the hands of a young sports- 
man ; and that the best antidote to their charm, is for 
the sportsman, when he is an experienced band, to 
put a pair ofsilversleeve-buttons in bis fowling-piece. 
vVhen he does this, and fires witheffect, itis said, and 
the fuct is often well atteated, Ihe hare will never be 
Seen ugain ; but beyond the next hedge, somc dubious 
carlin will, in all human probability, be found riddled 
in the hips, saying her prayers backwards. Wbat 1 
have to teil is an undoubted proof of this, for it bap« 
pcned to myself in the presence of the late Logan of 
that ilk, a man of singular piety, and oae of the best 
shots in the shire of Ayr« 

^^ Bein^^ staying with him, we one day went out to 
shoot. It was in the afternoon. We started notbiDg, 
and we staid late, not very content, as your Majesty 
may well think, with such proiitless sport But I trow 
we have both had cause to remember long that after- 
noon ; for in the gloaming, as we were coursing with 
our deJQCted dogs, the which were as disappointed as 
ouraelves, we started, as we thought, a hare out of a 
wiiin busb. It ran before us, in every gesture, lith, 
and limb, just lik.o a hare, and the dogs pursued it as 
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if it had been hothing less natural. We followed, 
never doubting that it wasa hare. 

^* A fine harrst evening had set in, and tbe new moon, 
the sickle of Time, betokcned, in the western hcavens, 
that Nature was binding up the sheaves of our days ; 
but, nevertheless, we followed our game, never sus- 
pecting that it was any thing but a poor territied maw- 
kin. Logan took a vizy, and fircd, but his gun ilashcd 
in the pan ; I iikewise presented, and, in the same 
nnoment, my band was smitten with the cramp, or 
something no canny, but neitherof us, for all that, en- 
tcrtained any doubt of the hare being what it appear- 
ed — a hare. 

" Well, sir, please your Majesty, Logan prinncd 
again, and I, having beaten the life into my [jngers, 
followed the game, and fired, but missed. — This set 
Logan foremost, and he shortly after also fired. He 
might as well have whistled ; and what we had at first 
thought a hare, continued to scamper on unhurt. 

^' 6y this time I had loaded again, and after running 
on some twenty paces in the track of the beast, con- 
tident I had a hare in view, 1 fired a secondtime. It 
was of no avail. — Logan having in the meanwhile 
loaded, came up to me. 

^^ In the pursuit, we had followed the hare as we 
thought it was, to the walls of an old abbey. It had 
been a sanctified place in the times of popery, but it 
was bumt down when Glencairn^ at the Reformation, 
herrit the monks' nests throughout Cuningham. Man j 
a sad story was told of that place. It would curdle 
the royal blood in your Majesty's sacred veins, were 
I to relate what is told and believed concerning the 
deeds done by the popish friars in that ruinous mo- 
nastery. One day when a farmer whom I knew, was 
pulling down a piece of the wall to help to mend a 
dike, he found the skeleton of a human band built ia 
with the stones. What more he discovercd he never 
would reveal, but from that day he was an altered man. 
However, to return from this digression, please your 
JMajesty, the mooQ and twilight shone bright od the 
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abbey walls, and we saw the hare, as we thought, as 
perfect as possible, cowering along thc bottom of the 
wall. I would have fired, but Logan stopped me. 
He was a worthj pious man. 

** ' Lend me your sieeve-buttons,' said he. They 
were Bristol stones set in silver. The manner in 
which he spoke was very solemn. It made the flesh 
crawl on my bones, and my hair to rise. 1 said nothing, 
but took the buttons from my shirt sleeves, keeping 
my eye steadfast on the hare, as we both thought 
it was. He did the same. The buttons out of my 
right sleeve he put into his gun. ' Put the others in 
yours,' said he. — I did so. — *In the name ofthe Lord,- 
cried he, ' take aim.' We presented together ; we 
both fired in the same moment, and ran to the spot 
where we thought a hare had been.'' 

" And what the devil was it ?" cried the King. 

" Please your Majesty," replied the doctor, " it 
was just a fine fat hare.'' 

During the time of this recital, one Mrs. M'Freat^ 
a decent carlin from Oban, was particularly attentive : 
but at the end, when we were all laughing at King 
Charles's disappointment, she said, with a very serious 
countenance, that we were no doubt free to gafiaw as 
we pleased, but for her part, she had reason to know 
and ken that there was mony a thing in this world that 
required an explanation ; and then she proceeded and 
told US how, one morning in the last summer — bat 
I will relate what she said at füll length in her own 
words. 



THE WRAITH. 



A fme morning it was, said she, the lift clear, and 
the air brisk, and every thing without young and fresh, 
and quickened, as it were, with the sense of a living 
powei-. My youngest dochter, Flora, a bairn o' ten 
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years and tbree months, but a thoughtful lassic for her 
time o^ life, couldna rest in her bed ; she was eirie 
and unco, and fein and fey, under the constraint and 
pushing on o( an invisible band, — in sbort, she couldna 
be mäste red, and we were obligated to let her run her 
race ; so up she rose out of her bed, and putting on her 
clothes, went out to the kail-yard to play hersei, and 
by hersei ; she hadna been there long, whcn back she 
came, crying that she had seen a bonny wee white 
lambiein the eye of the morning, but that when she 
went to touch bim, he vanished awa'. — There was 
something like daftness in this, and I canna teil the 
effect it had on me, Ihat was her mother. I thought 
the poorbairnwas surely gane by herseif. — Then she 
went out again, and back she came, wi' a face o' ter- 
rification, pale and wan, her een Standing in her head, 
and her looks raised, and no canny« 

" What's the matter, Flora, my dear," quo' I. 

" Oh, l hae seen death !" quo' she. 

'* And what was he like, my sweet lamb ?" I said, 
ßcarcely kennin' what 1 said, lor a power was upon my ' 
spirit, and 1 trembied atevery limb. 

" He's like Jamie Campbell Lorn," quoth thö 
ghastly lassie, " only he has nae flesh on his legs, and 
his belJy's a' banes, just like a creel, — and he looked 
at me wi' holes in his hedd, where he should have had 
een/' 

" G ide guide us ?" said both the gudeman and me, 
'• the tairn has got a waff o' the second sight. — And 
what d.d he say to you Flora ?" 

" He said nothingj," quo' she, " but walked before 
me, looking round at me. O he was a dreadful-like 
thing!" 

When we heard this, we said no more, but thought 
wi' seriousness thatit couldna butbetoken something; 
and the gudeman put it down in his book wi' day and 
date — and think what was the outcome ? About a week 
after, we heard frae Greenock that poor Jamie, on the 
same day, and al the sanie hour, feil frae a scaffold in 
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Scott's yard, or the dry dock, and was killcd cold dcad 
on the spot. 

To this nobodj made reply, but all sat silent ; and I 

canna saj I was comfortable; for, in the meantime, 

"while Mrs. M'Freat was speaking, l saw before us a tall 

white figure, standing high on the deck — higher than 

the sons of men ; and the lights at the Broomielaw, to 

which we were now drawing near, shonedimly through 

the apparition. O, but I was glad when the vessel 

stoppit, for I kent na what to mak o' the spectacle,till, 

lo and behold ! it was nothing but a iizzing fume of 

^.he vapour of the boiler. There ne'er, however, was 

ny thingsecn liker to a true ghost in a winding-sheet, 

■lan it was; so I was exceedingly rejoiced when I 

und myself once more safely on the dry land, and 

»ading the ground o' Glasgow. Mrs. M^Lecket, 

en I reached the house, was wearying and wondering 

\t could have detained me, and had a bit nice sup- 

waiting my partaking. Thiis ended my second 

ge — the which, however, although more abundant 

Tsonalities of adventure towards mjself, was not 

the whole so pleasant as the first, so that mj 

of travelhng to see foi<'igji sights was in a man« 

; ' ; oied; and, for th<i reinaiiider of that season, 1 

'. • tcd myself dousely ih the Salt-market, 
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- Havino nourished my faculties for Observation hy 
reflecting on the various things 1 had seen, and the ex- 
traordinaries 1 had heard, I began again to feel the 
spirit of curiositj germinating to new adventures, 
which it would at one time have been far from my hand 
to have underiaken. But traveliing enlarges the mind, 
and experience is a grcat encou rager, in the waj of 
venturingafield* 1 was, however, for a season per- 
plexed anent the airt in which I should steer mj 
course, as the Jack Tars saj, tili some accident 
brought me to think. that of late jears our young ha- 
berdashers, and others in the fancy line, are in the 
practicc of taking a trip up to the town of London, 
to see the fashions. — Thinking of this, as I was saying, 
ü came into my head, that if suchjauntings were pro- 
fitable to them, the like might be of service to me in 
my business — at the same time, consideringthe steady 
hand I had always held in my calling, it would notbe 
foT me tö be overly ready to change my methods ; and 
therefore, before attempting any thing of the sort, I 
thought it wouldoe prudent to seea little more of the 
World, and look about me. For although Glasgow is 
surely a large and populous place, it must be allowed 
that it is but a narrow sphere for Observation, and that 
a man who spends his whole life therein, between, as 
it were, the punch-bowl and the coffee-room, cannot 
be eise, as a man, than the numerous family of the 
Smallsj a term which I heard an exhibitioner atBaliol's, 
from our College to Oxford, employ in speaking of 
persons withpoorheadsandproudpurses — andnobody 
could dispute with him the justness thereof. 

However, not to descant on particularities, let it 
suffice, that one night, aver a dish of tea (the English- 
ers, as I afterward found, say a cup of tea,) with Mrs.. 
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iVI^Lecket, I said to her, " What would je think, Mis-* 
tress, if I were to set out od a journey to London V^ 

IVlrs. M^Lecket had then the pourie in her hand to 
help my cup ; but she set it down with a stot, and, 
pushing back her chair, remaincd for a space of time 
in a posture of asionishment, by which I discovered 
tbat it was a thing she never expected would have 
entered my head. I then expounded to her bow it 
might be serviceable to me to inspect the ways of 
business in London ; but although nothing could be 
more reasonable than what I set forth on that head, t 
she shook hers, and said, ^' This comes of your gallant- 
ing in ihe Greenock steam-boats ; but ye're your own 
nnaster, Mr. DufBe, and may do as yethink fit — ^how- 
somever, it's my own opinion that the coronation hai 
a tennptation in it that yeVe blate to own.^^ 

Afler thus brcaking the ice with Mrs. M'Lecket, I 
consulted with Mr. Sweeties as to money matter .. ' 
lesser considerations ; and having made a sui .' 
arrangement for being from home a wholc montb. 
bought a ncw trunk for the occasion, with the ' 
letters of my name on the lid in brass nails, 
taken in a stage-coach to Edinburgh. Some ad 
me to prefer the track-boat on the canal to Loclr 
16 ; butas l had the long voyage from Leith to 
don bcfore me, Iconsidered with myself, thati v^ 
have enough of the water or a' was aone, and t 
fore resolved to travel by land, though it was-a th 
inore expensive. 

My companions in the coach consisted of 
Gorbals, who was taking in her youngest dau. .. 
Miss Lizzy, to learn manners at a boarding-scb . 
Kdinburgh — and a Greenock gentleman, who v • 
Ins way to get the opinion of counsel anent a i 
dendo on some interlocutor of the Lord Or 
concerningthe great stool law-plea of thattowr 
we were a very tosh and agreeable Company. 
Mr«. Gorbals it does not require me to teil, that 
a blithe woman ; and Miss Lizzy, although s • 
not quitc so mach smcddum as her eldest sister Misa 
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Meg^that Mr. M^Grael, the Kilwinmng doctor, had a 
wonc with lastyear, is^howeyer, a fine, good-teropered 
latne, and) when well schooled, maj pass for a lady ia 
theTrongate, amongthe best and the brawest, anj day. 
Afi for the feuars and subfeaars of Greenock^eyery body 
knowa what a pith of talent is in them, and how 
cleverly they can see tbrough the crooks and crevices 
of all manner of difficulties. I need, therefore, oniy 
say, tbat our fellow-pasaenger had no small portion of 
the ability common among bis townsfolk« I should re* 
mark by hands, that on the outside of the coach there 
was a man from Port-Glasgow in the yolunteering line, 
watchiog a bit box with his cleeding, and hadding on 
by the rail like grim death. 

In the coarse of our jourpey to the capital town of 
Scotland we metwithno accident, but had a yast deal 
of yery jocose conyersation. Twice or thrice Mrs. 
Gorbafs pawkily tried to pick out of me where I was 
going, and seemed to jealouse that I was bound on ä 
matrimonial exploit ; but I was no so kittily as she 
tbooght} and could thole her progs and jokes with the 
greatest Ueasance and composure, by which she was 
sorely pi^to in her conjectures* 

As it iras not my intent to stay any time in Edin- 
burgh at the outgoingof myjaunt, as soon as the coach 
fitopped, I hired a porter from the Highlands, and he 
took my trunk on his Shoulder, and we walked both to* 
gether on to Leith. Luckily for me it was that I had 
been so expeditious, for we reached the pier in the 
very nick of time, just when the new steam-boat, the 
City of Edinburgh, was on the wing of departure. 
So on board I steppit, where I found a very jovial 
crew of passengers* Among others, Doctor and Mrs. 
Pringle from Garnock, whowere going up to London 
as the reverend Doctor told me himself, on account of 
their daughter, Mrs. Sabre, Miss Rachael that was, 
being at the down-lying, and wishing her mother to 
be present atthehandling. 

1 said to him, cousidering what he had sufFered in 
bis first voyage, that I was surprised he would have 
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ventured on water again, especially as he had bis OWB 
carriage« But both he and Mrs. Pringle declared, 
that the tribulation and extortioning ot trayelling bj 
land was as ill to abide as the sea-sickness, which I can 
well believe, for at every house, when we changed 
horses in Coming from Glasgow in the stage-coach, 
there was the stage-driver begging bis optional ; to 
say nothing of what Mrs. Pringle herseif remarked 
conceming the visible comfort of such a steam-boat, 
where every thing was on a neat genteel fasbion, and 
no sort of commodity neglected. 

I told her, however, that I was not sure but from 
the boiler tbcre might be a danger, when we were out 
on the ocean sea ; whereupon the Doctor, who in 
his first voyage to Glasgow, had got an insight of the 
method of enginery, took and sbowed me all how it 
worked, and how the boiler, when the steam was 
overly strong, had a natural way of its own of break- 
ing the wind off its stomach, as he said, in his 
pawkie and funny way, which was very diverting 
to hear* 1 need not therefore say that 1 was great- 
]y delighted to find myself in such good Company as 
the Doctor and that clever woman his lady, who is 
surely a fine pattern to wives throughout the whole 
west country, especially in the shire of Ayr. 

Nothing could be more facetious than our voyage ; 
every body was just in the dement of delight ; the 
sea rippied, and the vessel paddled, as if she had 
been a glad and living thing, and sailed along so sweet- 
ly, that both Dr. Pringle and me thought that surely 
the owners had somc contrivance of a patent nature 
for creeshing the soles of her feet. 



A JEANCE DEANS IN LOVE. 



Among the passengers was a Mrs. Mashlam, from 
the vicinity of Mineybole, whom I knew when former- 
ly shc was servan lass to Bailie Shuttle, bcfore she 
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Eed into Edinburgh. She was then a bonnie guilc'' 
» lassie, JQst a prodigy of straight-forward simplici- 
ty, and of a sincerity ofnature bj common ; indeed,it 
was all owing to her chaste and honest demeanour^ 
that she got so well on in tbe worid, as to be married 
to her most creditable gudenian, Mr. Mashlam, who is 
not onlj of a bein circumstance, but come of a most 
respectable stock, having cousins and connexions far 
ben among the genteelitj in Edinburgh. He feil in 
with her on her return from her great adventure with 
tbe Duke of York at London, whicb made such a great 
noise throughout the West at the time, and whicb, 
but for open-hearted innocency, would have leA; both 
cloors and dunkles in her character. 
. At the first I did not know Bell again, but she knew 
me, and made up to me, introducing her gudeman^ 
and telling me that they were going up on a jaunt to 
London, because she had been for some time no in 
very goodhealth, but chiefly to see the king crowned, 
tbe whicb, I have a notion, was the errand's end of 
most of US, notwithstanding what Doctor and Mrs« 
Pringle said aboüt their daughter's lying in. After 
some change of conversation, we sat down on stools 
on the deck, — a great convenience, and most pleasant 
in such fine weather as we had ; and on my speering at 
Mrs. Mashlam anent her former journey to London, 
of whicb I heard but the far-ofTsough of rumour, she 
blushed a thought in the face, and then said, '^ Noo, 
that a'spast, and my folly of teen love cured, I needna 
be ashamed to teil the particulars before tbe face of 
the whole world, and the fifteen Lords. 

" When I was servan with Captain MacConochy, 
Sergeant Lorie of bis Company had a wark with me. — 
Hecame often about the house,^and ashe was of ase- 
rious turn like mysei, I thought the mair o' him that 
be never spoke of love, for he wasna in a way to mar- 
ry« But ae night as 1 lay on my bed, it was, as it 
were, whispered in my ear, that if I could do a thing 
for him that would mak him hae a pride in me, he 
wo(|14 master the doubts of bis fortune, and make me 
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hk wife« Wt' tbii notien i fknded Aatt I oii^t litte 
tbe pow€r to persuade the Duke of Vork, itl coold 
get a ward of ihis Rojal Grace, to gie tiie sergeaat a 
conunissioQ« Tbt raadj boweyer, is lang between 
Edinbargfa aod tbe H&ne Guards, but a woman's love 
.will ira viel farther tfian borsea; «o I «peered at tbe 
iergesmt, witbout letting on to bim o' wbat was in my 
bead, alunit tbe way of going to London, and bow to 
see the Duke, and when I got my balf year's fee, I 
got leaye frae my mistress ibr a fortniebt to see a 
frien', and set oat in the smack ibr tbe Hbrse Goank» 

^' When I reacbed London, I dressed mysel in my 
best, and speered my way to tbe Duke's office. Tbe 
first day 1 lingered blateljr abo^t the place. Oa the 
second, tbe tolk and soldiers tbere tboaght I wasna in 
my rjgbt mind, and compassionated me* A weel-bred 
gentleman, seeing me bankering at tbe gate, inqaired 
my business, and wben I told bim it was witb bis Royal 
Grace, he bade me bide, and be would try wbat coold 
be done ; and sbortly ailter going into the house, he 
came out, and said the Duke wouki see me. 

" Up to that moment 1 feit no want of an encottna* 
ging spirit; but I kenna wbat tben came o'er me, for 
my knees faltered, and my beart beat as I went up 
tbe stairs ; and wben I was shown into the preseoce, 
in a fine room, witb spacious looking-glasses, I coald 
scarceiy speak for awe and dread* The shawi feil 
from my Shoulders, and' bis Royal Grace, seeing my 
terrification, rose from bis sittee, and put it on in the 
most ceeveleezed and kindiy manner* He was in re- 
ality a most weel-bred gentleman, and, for discretion, 
would be a pattern to mony a Glasgow manufacturer, 
and Edinburgh writer« He tben encouraged me to 
proceed witb my business, asking me in a hamely man- 
ner, wbat it was. 

" Please your Royal Grace,*' said I, " tbere's a 
young lad, a friend o' mine, that I would fain get pro- 
moted ; and, if your Royal Grace would like to do a 
kind tum, be would soon be an officer, as be is a Ser- 
geant Qilrea^dy, He bas nobody to speak a word foir 
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him, so I hae come from Scotland od purpose to do it 
myseh" 

*' The Duke looked at me with a sort of kindiy cu- 
riosity, aad replied, — ^ Wel(| 1 have heard and read of 
sacbthiDgs, but never met with the like before.' 

" He then inquired very particularly all ab^ut what 
was between the sergeant and me, and if I was trysted 
to marry bim ; and 1 told bim the piain simple trutb, 
and I could see it did not displease bim ihat I haf 
undertaken the journey on the hope of aifection« Hc 
Said there were, bowever, so many claims, that it 
would not be easy to grant my request« I told bim 1 
knew that very well, but that otbers had friens to speak 
for tbem, and the sergeant had nane but mysel. Upon 
whicb be looked at me very earnestly, with a sort of 
mercifulness in bis countenance, and putting bis band 
in bis pocket, gave me three guineas, and bade me go 
away back on the Sunday foUowing by the smack to 
Leith. He gart me promise 1 would do so ; and then, 
as 1 was going out of the room, be bade me, afler I had 
taen my passage place, to come again on the morn, 
whicb I did, but on that morning he bad broken bis 
arm, and couldna be seen« I sa w, bowe ver, one of bis 
Lords. They told me since syne, it was no doubt my 
Lord Palofierston, and bis Lordsbip informed me what 
)^ad happened to the Duke, and gave me two guineas, 
obligingme, in like manner as bis Royal Grace bad 
done^to promise I would Icave London witboutdelay, 
assuring me in a most considerate manner, that my 
business would be as well attended to in my absence 
as if I were to stay* So I thankit bim as well as I 
could, and told bim he might say to the Duke, that as 
sure as death I would leave London on the SabbatlV 
morning, not to trouble bim any more, being content 
with the friendship of bis royal spirit. 

*^ Accordingly, on the Sabbath, I gaed back in the 
smack,'"and the sergeant would hardly bclieve mo, 
wben I Said whar I had becn, and what I had done for 
bim. But wben be was made an ensign, he turned 
1^ back on me, and set up for a gentleman. I thoujjht 

0* 
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mjr heart wonld have gnrged within me at the «light ; 
and a rery little would have made me set out a second 
ttme to tfae Duke, and teil bim how I had been ser- 
ved ; bat, after greeting oMt my passion and mortifica* 
tion on my secret pillovr, I tbought to mysel, that i 
would let the Sergeant fall out in some othei^s band ; 
and tbat I was none tbe worse for the good I bad wiaed 
to him as a soldier, tboagh, by alterii^ bis yain heart, 
it had done bimself none as a man; and wben I caia 
into this contentment, I got the better of my pining 
and sorrow.'' And in saying these words, sbe took 
Mr. Masblam in a loying manner by the band, and 
Said, ^^ I hae no reason to nie the disappointment 
of my first love ; and 1 only hope that Mr. Lorie, for 
tbe kind-natured Duke's sake, will prove tme to bis 
colours, lightly thougb he yalued my weak and poor 
affection.*^ 

Every body in the steam-boat was greatly taken 
with Bell, and none in all the Company was treated 
with more respect than her and her gudeman. So ob 
we saiied in tbe most agreeable manner« 

Doctor Pringle and the Mistress having visited Lon- 
don before, were both able and most willing to give 
me all sort of instruction howto conduct myseif tbere, 
which the Doctor assured me was tbe biggest town 
by far that he had eyer seen in bis life ; and certainly, 
when I saw it myself, I had no reason to doabt the 
correctness of bis juc^ment, although, in some edifictal 
points, it may not be able to stand a comparatiye with 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. But notwithstanding tbe ex- 
perience which they had of the ways of managing io 
London, we were sorely put to it on our disembarking 
at Wapping ; for the Doctor, to show me how well he 
could set about tbings, left me and Mrs. Pringle Stand- 
ing on the wharf, and went bimself tobring a backney 
for US and our luggage. They were, in ttieir way to 
Captain Sabre's in Baker-Street, to set me down at 
the lodsing-house in Norfolk-Street, l^hrand, wher» 
they had been ciyilly treated while liring there whea 
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up ftboQt tbeir great legacy, — ^^ bat ance awa aje 
awa." Long and wearily did Mre* Prii^le and me 
wait, and no word of the Doctor coming back. The 
Mistress at last grew uneasj^gand I was terri&ed, suffer« 
ing more than tongae can teil, tili the Doctor made hit 
appearance in a coach, as pale as ashes, and the sweat 
hailin^ from bis brow. He had lost bis road ; and| 
rambliDg about in qaest of it, and likewise of a coach, 
waa mobbit bj a pack of ne'er-do-weels and little- 
wortb women in a place called Ratcliffe Highway, and 
in the hobbleshow bis watch was pickit out of bis 

Kocket by a pocket-picker, and bis life might have 
een ta'en, but for the interference of a creditable« 
looking man, who rescued him out of their hands. 

This was a sore sample to me of the Londoners ; 
and I (juaked inwardly when, as we drove along the 
street m the hackney, I saw the multitudes flowing on- 
wards without end, like a runningriver, thronger than 
the Tronsate on a Wednesday, especially when I 
tbought of the crowd that was expected to be at the 
Coronation« However, nothing happened, and I was 
set down with my trunk at the door of the Doctor's 
old lodging in Norfolk-Street, Strand, where the land* 
lady was mostglad to see the Doctor and the Mistress 
looking so well ; but her house was taken up with fo- 
reigners frpm diiferent parts of the country come to 
see the King crowned, and she could not accommo* 
date me therein* However, as I was a friend of the 
Doctor's, she invited me to step into her parlour, and 
sbe would send to a neighbour in Howard-Street, that 
had a yery comfortable bed-room to let« So I bade 
myfellow-passengers goodday, and, stepping in, was 
in due season accommodated, as was expected, in the 
bouse of Mrs. Damask, a decent widow woman, that 
made her bread by letting lodgings to Single gentle- 
men. 

Having thus narrated the occasion and voyage of 
my Coming to London, I will now pause, in order to 
duzest and metbodise such things as it may be enter* 
laoniiig to the courteous reader to hear^ concemiog my 
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ekploits and observes in the metropolitan city ; for k 
is no my intent to enter into the particularities of 
baildings and curiosities, but only to confine mj pen to 
matters appertaining tO|ihe objects of business that 
drevr me tUther, with such an account of tbe Corona- 
tion as may naturally be expected from one wbo had 
so many advantages at tbe same as I had ; not, howe- 
yer, would 1 have it supposed, that I paid any greater 
attention to the pageantry thereof, than was becoraii^ 
a man ^f my years and sobriety of character» 
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PfLEPA&ATIONB VOR THE COftONATION« 

^ LoviKiv being, as is weil kQOPrn, a place of more 
^coaeideraiile repate tfaan Greenock, or e¥en P<Hi 
Glasgow, QotwitiHtanding tlie renown of its «teeple» 
upoQ which I have so fully enlaiged in my foregoing 
TOjages, it seems meet tbat I »bould be at sooie out* 
lajofpainB and particularities in wbati have to in« 
dite coDcerning it ; and, therefore, it ia necessary to 
premise, by way of preface, to appease critical rea«d« 
era, that my obsenratious were not so füll and satisfiM:« 
tory as they «ight have been, becaase of tbe hubimli 
of bis Ma3esty'8 royal Coronation, which happened to 
take place while I was there« It's true that I had aa 
inkliog, by tfae newspapers, before my departure from 
Gla^ow, that the solemnity migfat be perfoitnedaboat 
the tmke 1 coqnted on being in London, but eveiy 
body loiows it was a most uncertain thing ; and as for 
the King'sown prociamation anent the same, is it aot 
written in the Bibie, ^^ Put not yoar trust in Princes?" 
Howerer, scarceiy had Mra« Damask shown me the 
bed-room that was to be mine, and I had removed oar 
sedeniBt, after settling terms, to her parlour, where 
abe was to get me a chop of mutton for my dinnefi 
when she b^an to inquire if I wasna come to see the 
Coronation« But I said to her, which was the fact, 
'^ I am come on business ; no that I object to look at 
(he crownii^the King, ifit's possible, but it wouldbe 
an unco like thing o' a man at my years of discretioa 
to be ranning after ony sie proformity*'' 

She was, boweyer, very much like my own landlady, 
Urs. M^Lecket, a thougbt dubious of my siacerity on 
tfaat point, and the mair I said to convince her that I 
liad a Tery important matter on band, the less did sbie 
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look as if she believed me. But she said nothiogi a 
tbingwhicb i must commeDd as the heightofprudeace, 
and as a swatch of good breediog amoog the Engiiih-' 
ers ; for there is not a Scotcb iandlady, wbo, in such a 
Gase, would not bave sbaken bar bead like a sceptic, 
if sbe didna cbarge me with telling an even doun lee« 

Wben I was sitting at my dinner, tbere arose a great 
toetin^ of borns in the street — ^most fearfui it was to 
hear them ; and I tboagbt tbat an alarm must be some* 
wbere ; so ringing tbe bell, Mrs. Damask came into 
tbe room, saying it was but tbe evening newspapen, 
witb sometbing about tbe Coronation, tbe wbich raised 
mj curiosity, and I tbougbt tbat surely tbe said some- 
tbing must be past ordinaire to occasion sucba rippet; 
and, tberefore, I sent out and paid a whole sbillinefor 
one of tbe papers, but it contained not a word of sa- 
tisfaction. It, bowever, bad tbe efiect of causing me 
wben I bad finisbed mj cback of dinner, to resdve ta 
go out to inspect the preparations tbat were making 
at Westminster Hall and tbe Abbey* Aceordinelj, 
Mrs. Damask telling me bow I was to direct myseTf, I 
sallied fortb in quest of tbe same ; and after getting 
into tbat street called tbe Strand, found tbat I had oo* 
(hing to do but to flow in tbe stream of tbe people; 
and I soon made an observe, tbat tbe crowd m Lon- 
don are far more considerate tban witb us at Glaagoir 
-—tbe folk going one way keep metbodically afterone 
anotber ; and those Coming the other way do tbe same, 
by a natural instinct of civiiization, so tbat no confa* 
sion ensue8,andnone of tbat dinging, and bumpiQg,aoi 
driving, tbat bappens in the Trongate, especially on a 
Wednesday, enougb to make the soberest man wud at 
tbe misleart stupidity of the folk, particularly of tbe 
farmers and their kintra wives, tbat bave creels witb 
eggs and butter on their arms. 

On entering the multitude, I was conyeved by tbem 
to the Gross, wbere there is an effisy of a King, no 
unlike, in some points, our King William ; and wind* 
ing down to the left, I saw divers great bousei aod 
•tatelj fabrics^ of various diroensions, suited to their 
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proper punpöses as may be found set forth in ^' The 
Picture of London,'' a bdük which I bougbt on the re^- 
commendation of Mrs. Damask, and in which there ig 
El pi^igalitj of entertainment. But the thing which 
Struck me most, as i passed by, was the cloth-shop of 
3ne Mr. Solomon, a Jew man, in the window of which 
nrere many embroidered waistcoats, and other costly 
bot old-fashioned garments ; with swords of polished 
iteel, and cockit hats, and a paraphernalia sumcient to 
have fumished the best play-house with garbs for all 
the ancient characters of the tragedies and comedies* 
Seeing such a show of bravery, I stoppit to look ; 
and falling into a converse with a gentleman, he told 
me — when I said that surely Mr. Solomon did notex« 
pect to get many customers for such old shopkeepers 
— ^that what I saw were Court dresses, and were lent 
with swords and buckies, and all other necessary ap- 
f urtenances to the bargain, for five guineas apiece to 
gentlemen going to the ievees and drawing-rooms, and 
that they were there displayed for hire to those who 
intended to see the ceremonies in Westmiuster HalL 
This I thought a very economical fashion, but it did 
not make so much for the cloth trade as the old cus- 
tom of folks wearingtheirown apparel ; and it seemed 
to nie that it would have been more for the advantage 
of büsiness, had the Privy Counsellors, and those who 
H^d the direction of the Coronation, ordereS and com- 
manded all gentlemen to wear new dresses of a new 
fosbion, instead of those curiosities of antiquity, that 
roake honest people look like the pictures of Philip^ 
Earl of Chesterfieid, Knight of the Carter, which may 
be Seen in one of the volumes of my very old Maga- 
zine, wherein there is a füll and particular account of 
the late Coronation, the which was the cause of my 
bringing the book in my trunk from Glasgow, in order 
to enable me to make comparisons. 

I had not travelled far towards the Abbey of Wcst- 
minster, when I had good reason to see and note, that, 
coDsidering all thiugs, it was very lucky for me to have 
got to London when I did, for there was euch a vait 
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pfepftration» fiiat it could not, l thkiky ha^e beea in 
tbe l^Dg's power, whh aoy sort of resped for \m md* 
ple, to b&ve postponed bia loya] CoroaaAioii. The 
■q^l^ indeed, was snch as not to be tolA— Jmsdrada d 
meD were aa hosy as beea working at tbetr bikea» koild« 
iDg lafts and galleriea for spectators, by which tbe 
owaera expected to make a fortune, it beiag certaia 
Ihat money at tbe time of a Coronation, aii the old 
loag singa,— 

« FUet likft the dust in a lummer^s day." 

However, there were sedate personi atnoog tbe 
crowd, witb wbom I entered into diacourse, aod thej 
told me, as indeed tbe matter came truly to pasa, that 
the Babel-builders of the scafiblds were ovenloingthe 
business, for, that although great prices for seats naj 
have been giyen at the old King's solemnity, the like 
would not 'happen again, tbe space now aroand the 
Abbey, and all the way tbe procession wa& to marcb, 
being greatiy enlarged, compared to what it was in 
form er times, and so capable of accommodatiiq^ a 
fargreatermultitude than of old. 

This observe made me look about me ; and totooch 
here and there on tbe generalities of the subject te 
other persons, who, having a civil look, encoara|;e(l 
me, though a stranger, to break my mind to tbem* 

I feil in, among the rest, with a most creditaUe el- 
derly maii, something of a Quaker it would seem, by 
the sobriety of bis attire, — the colour was a hrown 
mixture, — and he said to me that he thought tbe Co- 
ronation a most ill-timed proceeding« to whicti I re« 
plied, thaisurely in a season ofgreat distress thsougb- 
out the kingdom, it was not well counselled. 

" I don't speak of the distressks," said he, in a 
dry manner, " because that is what should be — the 
landlords in Parliament cannot expect to have high 
rents and regular-paying tenants, if they reduce their 
Cttstomers to half pay, Bui it is the Queen, sir — the 
Queen's case is what rnakes it most iii^prudeut— all 
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Uiese poor peeple, with their scaffolds and booths, will 
be ruined by it — nobody will come to see the Corona- 
tion, for it is feared there will be a riot.^' 

^*Ood bless you, sir, jou are one of the protectors 
•f innocence, i can see that,'' cried a randj-like wo- 
ffian, with a basket selling grozets, overhearing our 
cotiTersation. — " Get about your owq afiairs, hussy !" 
exclaimed my sober-looking friend — ^^It is such as you 
that have ruined the Queen^s cause — What have you 
to do with her guilt or innocence, you baggage you ?'* 

The woman looked at him very severely ; and as I 
was only a stranger in London, I thought it best io 
make nimble heels from the scene to another part; 
and before T was well away, I heard her at him, baU'- 
ning the faint-heartedness of him and all bis like, for 
false friends to the Queen. 

The next I spoke to was a younggenteel man, with 
a most methodical gravat, prejinctiy tied, and I in<- 

2aired at him what was his opinion. ^^ It will be a wery 
ne thing ; his Majesty, you see, vill go halong that 
there platform, vith trumpets, and the ouse of Peers ; 
then he vill come by this ere place, and get into the 
Habbey thcrc, where the Harshbishop vill banoint im 
vith the oil, and put the crown hon is ead. Then he 
vill come back ; band hout that rection yonder, the 
Champion, hall in armour, vill ridc hinto the afl, and 
cballenge to Single combat his majesty's benemies.'' 

" You may say that, now that Boney^s gone," cried 
a pawkey young lad, wbo was the companion of this 
gentleman ; " but, it's my opinion, the whole will be a 
most confounded bore. Give me a review for a show. 
How can old men, judges, and privy councillors, with 
gonty tocs, and shaking heads, make eise than a 
caricature of solemnities ?" 

"Very just," interposed a man in a suit of shabby 
black, of a clerical cut. " The ceremony has survi- 
vedthe uses which gave it sanctity in the eyes of the 
people. It will now pass like a pageant of the thc- 
atre, and be no longcr impressive on its own account, 
but merely on account of the superior quantilyof thjp 

9 
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silk andlace (hat may be shown in the dresses« Had 
tbe spirit of the age beeo consulted by his Majea^, 
the thing would have been differeot. It woald bare 
been shown in some royal act of grace and faronr, 
such as the foundation of a noble Institution, wherci 
courses of lectures might be given by men of genios 
and literature, qualified to do justice to the topics«'' 
I supposed the gentleman was a professor of lecturine 
himself ; and dreading that he might open on me, 1 
walked to another part of the edificial preparations, 
where I met with a man of a very sound understand- 
ing, who described to me how the floor of the platfoim 
was to be covered with broad cloth, which both of us 
agreed was a most commendable encouragement of 
trade on the part of his most gracious Majesty ; and 
we thought, likewise, that the expense, both by the 
King and the spectators, was aspreading of money, that 
would augment the means of spending to thoseemploy- 
ed, and, through them, give encouragement to the 
dealers in all desirable commoditics. The very outlay 
for ale and strong drink, will encourage the brewers, 
and tbe colonies, and the traders in wines, from which 
farmers and merchants will draw profit; and all traders 
so heartened, will increase the braws of their wives 
and families, to the great advantage of the manufac- 
turers and those in the fancy line. 

While we were thus speaking on the beneficial con- 
sequcnces of the Coronation, a most termagant rioter 
came up, bawling one minute, " The Queen for ever !" 
and then turning his tongue in hischeek, and roaring, 
" God save the King !" 1 really thought the rank and 
dignity of both their Majesties suffered greatly by this 
proceeding ; and I wonder the ministers did not, by a 
proclamation, forbid all such irreverence anent the 
charactcrs of the King and Queen. Saying this to a 
^tiff and dry man, of a pale metaphysical look, and a 
spare habit of body, he said to me, " that the Corona- 
tion did not concern personalitics, but was a solemn re- 
cognition of the monarchical principle in the Consti- 
tution, and that Ihey were vulgär fools who considered 
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it afl a cufitom, wbich any sensible man confounded 
wiäi two such mere puppets as the individuals we call 
Kii^ and Queen.'' Surely this was the saying of a 
^i^eon of wit, and I would fain have gone deeper into 
the matter with him ; but just as we were on the edge of 
aomething of a very instructive nature, a gang of rank- 
ringtng enemies ot blackguard callants came bawling 
among us, and I was glad to shove myself off in an- 
other direction. 

The first place where I again feil in with other con- 
versible visitants was near to a side-door of Westmin- 
ster-Hall, where I was greatly chagrined to find two 
public-houses within the same — what would our Pro vost 
think of even one change-house within the entrance of 
the newCourt-houses? and here were two roaring füll of 
etrangers and wayfaring people, within the very bounds 
and precincts of the Coronation Palace ! I there for- 
gathered with a batch of decent-looking folk, morali- 
zing on the scene. Some thought the booths and 
benches were very handsome ; and certainly such of 
them as were hung with the red durant, and serge and 
worstedfringeSymight deserve a Gommendation,asthey 
could not but prove to the profit of business ; but as 
for those that were ornamented with paper and paint- 
ings, though they might cast a show of greater spien» 
dour, they were undoubtedly of a very gaudy na- 
ture, and not at all suitable to the solemn occasion of 
a Royal Coronation. 

When Ihad, by this itinerancy pf the preparations, 
pacified my curiosity, I returned homeward to the 
house of Mrs. Damask to get a cup of tea, and to con- 
sult with her as to what was best to be done about 
getting admittance to the Hall or the Abbey ; for by 
this time it was growing dark, and there was but the 
Wednesday between and the day fixed, which madc 
me resolve, as 1 did upon her advice, to postpone all 
serious thoughts of business until after the ceremony, 
— people^s heads being turned, and nobody in a state 
to talk with sobriety on any other matter or thing« 

Wbile we were thus conversing, and the tea ge.tting 
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ready, a cbaise, with a ibotmaD bebind it, came to tbe 
door, and a knocking ensued with the knocker tbat 
was just an alarm to hear, — and wbo should this be 
but that wortby man Doctor Pringle, in bis gudeson^ 
tbe Captain Sabre^jB carriage, come to assist me bow I 
could best see tbe sbow, '' knowing,'' said be, ^^ Mr. 
Duffle, that jou are a man of letters, and raay be inclioed 
to put out a bookon the Coronation, I couldna but take 
a pleasure in helping you forward to particulars. Mrs. 
Pringle berself would have come with me ; but this be- 
ing the first night with her dochter Rachel, who is not 
so oear her time as we expectit, she couldna think of 
leaying her, so I came by myself to let you know, that 
we have a mean !n our gudeson to get tickets foaith to 
see the Hall and the Abbey, so you may set yourself 
easy on that head. But, Mr. DufSe, there^s a great 
impediment, I doubt, to beovercome ; forit's ordered 
by authority, that gentlemen are to be in Court dresses^ 
and I fear that yeMI think o'er costly, beingso far from 
your own shop, where you could get the cloth at the 
nrst band ; over and above which, the Coronation is so 
near, that I doubt it is not in the power of nature for 
any tailorto make the garb in time.'^ 

I need not say how well pleased I was with this 
complimentary attention of Poctor Pringle ; and when 
I told him of Mr. Solomon and the old-iashioned 
clothes, we had a most jocose laugh about the same ; 
and he said, that, as soon as I had taken my tea, we 
would go together in the Captain's carriage to Mr. 
Solomon^s shop, and get a suit of Court clothes for me. 
As for the Doctor, he stood in no need of such vanity; 
having brou^ht up his gown and bands with him, in case 
of being obligated to preach any charity sermons, as 
he was in his legacy visit to London, — and he was 
told, that Clergymen were to be admitted in their 
gowns. " Indeed,'' said the Doctor " Rachel wrote 
to her mother of this when she pressed us to come to 
see the Coronation, which was the cause of Mrs. 
Pringle putting the gown in the portmanty ; for yoa 
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IcQOW, if I presch in another's pulpit, there is never 
ao objection to lend either gown or bands.'' 

The Doctor then went to the window, and, opening 
the same, said to the coachman, that he might put 
up bis horees for a season at a change-house, and comc 
back in half an hour; but I couTd discern (hat the 
^qnkies werc draughty fellows, (hough they seemed to 
obey bim ; for when they, at the end of the time, camc 
back with the carriage for us, the horses were recking 
hot, and when we stepped in, to go to Mr. Solomon^s at 
Cbaring Gross, the first thing the Doctor laid his band 
on was a lady's ridiculc, and how it could have comc 
into the carriage was past all comprehcnsion. But the 
footman took Charge of it, and said he knew the owner^ 
•o the Doctor gave it to bim; but when 1 came to reflect 
at leisure on this, 1 thought it was very soft of the 
Doctor to give it up without an examination. 

By the time we got to Mr. Solomon's shop, it was 
füll of strangers, on the same errand as ourselves, and 
it was longbefore we could be served. At last, how- 
€Ver, the Doctor and me were persuaded by the man 
to take a sky-blue silk suit, richiy flowered, with an 
embroidered white satin waistcoat, adorned with glass 
buttons. I wouldfain myself havchad one of the piain 
clpth sort, such as I saw the generality of gentlemeu 
preferring, but I was overly persuaded, particularly by 
the man ofiering me it for a guinca less than the others 
were let for. The Doctor, too, in this was partly to 
blame; for he greatly insisted, that the gnyer the ap- 
parel, the more proper it was for the occasion, — 
although I told him, that a sky-blue silk dress, with 
great red roses and tulips, and giass buttons, was surejy 
not in any thing like a becomingconcordance with the 
natural douceness of my character. Howevcr, per- 
suaded as I was ; and we brought the dress away^ — 
Eword, and cockit-hat, with all the other parapher* 
nalia, — and the Doctor and me had great sport at my 
lodgings, about the spurtle-sword, for we were long of 
finding out the way to put it on, — for it was very in- 
commodious to me on the left sidc, as I have been all 

9» 
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mj days Katy-handed. Indeed, we were obli^ted to 
call up both Mra. DamaskaDd the footmen to m«triiet 
US ; aod I thougbt the fellow woold bave gone off at 
the nail with laughinsy at seeing and hearing the 
Doctor's perplexity and miile. However, we came to 
a rigbt onderstanding at last ; and the Doctor wishing 
me good-night, went bome to his gudeson's, with a 
promise to come down to me betimes in the momiag» 

After he was departed, I began to consider of the 
borrowed dress, and I was notat all satisfied with mj- 
self for the gayety thereof ; I thougbt also that it mast 
snrely be one very much out of fashion, or it woald 
never bave been so much pressed upon me at a mode- 
jrate rate. — But Mrs. Damask thougbt it roost band« 
aome ; so submitting my own judgment to the opinion 
of others, I reasoned myself into contentment, and 
getting a mutchkin of London porter lo^and a partan^ 
which to me was dainties, I made a competent supper,. 
and retired to my bed, where I siept aa comfortable 
as could be tili past eight o'clock next morning, whea 
I rose and had my breakfast, as I had bargained with 
Mrs. Damask, for the which 1 was to pay her al tiie 
rate of seven Shillings per week, a price not out of the 
way, considering London and the Coronation time, 
wbeuy as was understood at Glasgow, every thiug Was- 
Daturally expected to be two prices. 

By the time I had got my breakfast, and was in or* 
der to adventure forth, Captain Sabre^s carriage, with 
the Doctor and Mrs« Pringle, came to the door, to. 
take me out with them to show me the curiosities o£ 
London. But before going, Mrs. Pringle would see 
i^^ my court drcss, which she examined very narrowly, 
and observed, ''It must bave cost both pains and 
placks whe« it was made, but it^a sore woru, and the 
colour's right faded. — Howsoraever, Mr. Duffle, it 
will do vastly well, especially as few ken you»'^ 

This observe of Mrs. Pringle didnot tend to make 
me the more content with my bargain, but I was no in* 
elined to breed a disturbance by sending back ttie 
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things, and I coald no bear the thougbt of a law-pka 
äbout hiring clothes to look at the King. 

Mrs. Pringle having satisfied her curiosity with mj 
garments, we all went into the carriage, and drove to 
a dress-maker's, where she had dealt before, to get a 
new gown and mutch for the Coronation» The man« 
lua-maker would fain have persuaded her to have ta* 
ken a fine glitterine gauze» spangied and pedigreed 
with lace and gum-lowers ; but Mrs. Pringle is a wo* 
man of a considerate character, and was not in a hurrjr 
to fix, examining every dress in the room in a most 
particular manner, that she might, as she told me, be 
able to give an explanation to Nanny Eydent of the 
Coronation iashions. She then made her choice of a 
satin dress, that would serve for other times and occa* 
sions, and adhered to it, although the mantua-making 
lady assured her that satin was not to be worn, but on» 
ly^tisBues, and laces ; the mistress, however, made her 
putt good, and the satin dress was obligated to be sent 
to her, along with a bonnet, that would require the 
jpaiticttlarity of a millinder^s pen to describe. 

[When we had settled this matter, we then drove 
bome to Captain Sabre's, ta> hear about the tickets^ 
where I got one, as being a literary character, to the 
box set apart for the learned that were to write the 
history of thebanqueting part of the solemnity, and it 
was agreed that I was to be at the door of admittance 
by three o'clock in the morning; the Doctorand Mrs. 
Pringle were provided, by the Captain^s means, with 
tickets both for the Hall and Abbey, he himself was to 
be OD guard, and Mrs. Sabre, being heavy-footed, and 
thereby no in a condition to encounter a crowd, was 
to go with a party of other married ladies, who were all 
m the like state, to places in the Windows of a house that 
overlooked the platfomh so that nothing could be bet- 
ter arranged, not only for me to see myself, but to 
hear what others saw of the Performance in those pla- 
eet where I could not of possibility be. 

And here I should narrate, much to the credit of 
Üie Londoner!,, that nothing could exceqd. the civUit): 
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with which I was treated in the boase of Captain Sa- 
bre, not only by bimscif and tbe otbers present ; for 
many ladies and gentlemen, wbo knew be was to be 
on guard, and bow, througb bis acquaintance, we bad 
been favoured in tickets, came in to inquire particu- 
lars, and to talk about tbe Coronationj and wbether 
tbe Queen really intended to claim admittance. Ina 
like Company in Glasgow I would bave been left at the 
door, bat every one was more attentive to ine thao 
anotber, on underst^nding 1 was the Mr. Duffle of 
Blackwood's Magazine. Tbe Captain insisted on my 
taking an early family dinuer, saying tbey bad cbanged 
their bour to accommodate the Doctor, and the Doc: 
tor likewise prcssed me, so that L could not in decencj 
refuse, having, as I bave mentioned, postponed all 
business tili after the Coronation. In short, it is pot 
to be told the kindness and discretion which I met 
with. 

In tbe afternoon, the Doctor, Mrs. Pringle, and mc, 
were sent out again in the carriage to see the prepa- 
rations and scanblding, and it was just a nniracle tp 
hear tbe Doctor's wonderment at the same, and the 
hobblesbaw that was gathering around. As for Mrs. 
Pringle, she was very audible on the waste and extra- 
vagance that was visible every where, and said, that 
although a pomp was befitting the occasion on the 
King's part, the pomposity of the scafifoldings was a 
crying sin of vanity and dissipation. 

When WC had satisfied ourselves, and I bad pointed 
out to them the circumstantials which I had gathered 
the night before, they conveyed me to the house of 
Mrs. Damask, where I had my lodgment, and we bade 
one anotber good-night ; for although it was yet early, 
we agreed that it would be as well for us to take, if 
possible, an houror two's rest, the better to withstand 
the fatigue and pressure of the next day ; and accord- 
iogly, when I went up stairs, I told Mrs. Damask of 
that intent, and bow I would like, ifit could be done, 
that she would bave tbe kettle boiling by times, for 
me to bave a bite of breakfast by tbree o'clock in tjbe 
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morning, which she very readily promised to do, hav- 
log otber lodgers besides me tbat were to be up and 
out bytbattime. 

Tbus bave I related at füll lengtb, to the best of my 
recollection,all tbe{>relhninaryand prefatoryproceed- 
ings in which I was concerned about the Coronation ; 
the ceremonies and solemnities of which I will now go 
on to teil, setting down nought tbat is not of a most 
strict veracity, having no design to impose upon the 
undentandiog of posterity, but only a siiacere desire 
to make tbem, as well as the living generation, ac* 
quaint witb the true incidents and character of tbat 
great proceediog, the iike of which has oot been ia 
tbis couDtry in our time, tf it ever was in any otbec 
country at any time, to the end and purpose tbat Um 
scene and acting thereof may bave a perpetuity by 
beifig in the pages of my writings« 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CORONATION. 



I HAD but an indifferent night's rest ; for tbe anxi- 
ety that I suffered, lest I should oversleep myself, pre- 
yented me in a great degree from shutting my eyes. 
So I was up and sliiring before *"*" the «kreigh o' day ;^' 
and I was in a manner out of the body at Mrs. I^- 
mask, who had not the breakfast ready so soon as I bad 
hoped she would. It was more than a whole quarter 
of an hour past three o^clock in the morning before I 

Sot it and was dressed ; and when I wasdressed, I 
urst not almost look at myself in the looking-glass, 
with my broidered garmenls of sky-blue, the ^word, 
and the cockit hat, I was such a figure. Judge, theo, 
what I feit when I thought on going out into the streets, 
so like a phantasy of Queen Anne^s court« Luckily, 
however, another gentleman in the house, who had 
likewise got a ticket and dress, was provided with a 
Coach for the occasion, and he politely offered me a 
seat; so I reached the Hall of Westminster withoat 
any inordinate trouble or confusion. 

Having been shown the way to the gallery where I 
was to sit, I sat in a musing mood seeing the person- 
ages Coming in, like a kirk Alling. A murmuring was 
beard around, like the sough of rushing waters, and now 
and then the sound of an audible angry voice« As 
the dawn brightened, the Hall was lightened, and the 
broad patches of white, and red, and other colours, 
that seemed like bales and webs of cloth in the gallo* 
lies fornent me, gradually kithed into their proper 
shape of ladies and gentlemen. 

I now took my old Magazine out of my pocket, and 
began to make comparisons ; but fora time I was dis« 



turbed by ladies coming into tbe gallery, and sittii^ 
down beside me, talking mach, and very highlj 
pleased. 

The Performance of the day began foy sixteen qneer«* 
looking men, dressed into the shape of Barons, re** 
hearsing how they were to carry a commodity over 
ttie King's head, calied a canopy« It was really 
a sport to see in what manner they endeavoured 
to march, shouldering the sticks that upheld it like 
bairns playing at soldiers. Among this batch of curi- 
osities, tbere was pointed out to me a man of a slen- 
der body ; that was the great Mr. Broagham, and a 
proud man, I trow, he was that day, stepping up and 
down the Hall, with a high head, and a croase look, 
•naffing the wind with a pride and panoply just most 
extraordinär to behold. 

By and by, the nobles, and counsellors, and great 
officers, and their attendants, a vast crowd, all in their 
robes of state, — ^and a mostgorgeous show they made, 
-— came into the Hall, followed by the King himself, 
who entered with a marvellous fasherie, as I thought it, 
of formalities, and so he seemed, or Pm mistaken, to 
think himself ; /or I could see he was now and then 
like to lose bis temper at the stupidity of some of 
the attendants. Hut it's no new thing for kings to be 
ill served ; and our Majesty might by this time, I 
think, have been used to the misfortune, — consider« 
ing whatsort of menhis ministers are. 

Shortly after the King had taken bis place on the 
throne, the crown, and the other Utensils of royalty, 
were brought, with a great palavering of priesthood 
and heraldry, and placed qn the council-table before 
him ; and*nrhen he had ordered the distribution thereof, 
the trumpets began to sound, and the whole proces- 
sion to move on. His Majesty, when he reached the 
head of the stairs, was for a time at some doubt as to 
the manner of descendiug, tili a noble in scarlet came 
andient him his arm, for the which his Majesty was very 
Ihankful at the bottom. Meanwhile a most idolatrous 
cbaanting and singing was heard, as the procession 
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•lided glowlv do^rn tbe HaU, and out fti Um door, aad 
aloDg tbe piatform to tbe Abbey. Tbote wbo bad 
places for tbe Abbey as well as the Hall, then burmd 
out V and wbile tbe King was abseilt, tbere was bot 
little Order or silence ia tbe compaDy, pcople talk* 
iag and moviogabout. 

I DOW began to weary, and to grudge at not bayiag 
rata ticket to the Abbey likewifie ; bat tnistkng to 
Doctor Pringle and the Mistreae for an accoontof 
what was doing tbere, it behooved me to be content; 
so, with otbers, 1 stepped down from wbere I ^bb sit- 
tii^, and looked at the preparations for dresaing the 
rojal table, which bad a world of pains bestowed ob 
it*--divers gentlemen measuring with foot-mles Übt 
length and tbe breadtb thereof tbat was to be allowed 
for the dishes, no jooking the tithe of an inch in die 
placing of the very saltfits. But there was one tbing I 
Gould not comprehend ; which was a piece of an old 
looking-glass, in a green painted frame, with foar 
gilded babies, about the size of a bairn^s doli, at the 
Corners, placed flat in the middle. Surely it was not 
for the inten tto let the King see how he looked with 
the crown on bis brows ; and, if it was not for that 
purpose, I wonder what it was there for, — ^but traly it 
was a very poor commodity. In the mean time, golden 
▼esseis, flagons, and Servers, and other dnnkled and 
old-fashioned articles of the like metal, were placed 
in shelves on each side of the throne for a show, like 
the pewter platcs, dripping-pans, pot lids, and pint 
stoups in a qhange-house kitchen. Some thoughtitvery 
grand; but, for me,I thought ofking Hezekiah showing 
his treasures to the messengers of Berodachbaladan, 
the son of Baladan, King of Babylon ; — for tfce foreign 
ambassadors, whose names are worse to uttcr than 
even that of the son of Baladan, and to spell them is 
past the compass of my power, sat near to this grand 
bravado of ancient pageantry. 

By this time I had got some insight into the art of 
seeing a Coronation, so that, after satisfying my curi- 
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«stty with the internals of the Hall, I strayed out 
upon the platforro, partly to get a moutbful of caller air, 
and partly to get a drink of porter, for the weather 
was verjr warm, and I was very diy» by reason of the 
same, with the help of a biscuit in my pocket. And 
while I was about the porter-job in one of the two 
public-houses befpre spokeb of, a shout got up, that 
the procession was returning from the Abbey, and I 
got ap and ran to get back to niy seat in the Hall ; 
bat as the crowd was easy and well bred, before I 
reached the door ft halted, and thought I might as 
well take a look at thejprocession, and compare it 
with our King Crispin's Cforonation, which took place 
on the 12thof November, a. d« 1818 ; and the order 
of ^hich I will State herein, with annotations, to the 
end and intent, that posterior, in reading this book, 
may have a clear notion of what it was ; and the 
more especially that his Majesty's ministers, — I mean 
those of King George IV.,— may have a proper pat- 
tem for the next ceremony of the kind — for it was 
most manifest to me, that the shoe-makers' afiair was 
a far finer show than the one that I had come so far 
afield to see. Bat this is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering how much more experience the craft have ; 
:hey being in the practice of crowning and processing 
irith King Crispin, according to law, every year ; by 
vhich they have got a facility of band for the business, 
ts is Seen in their way of doing the same ; the form 
.nd Order whereof follows :— 
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oftMft ö^ tun moi^ftssioir op uma cutspm^ 

Herald. 

CHAMPION, (i) 

Sapported by two aids-de-Caaij)« 

Two Captains. 

StaDdard-Bearer, supported by two Lieutenants* 

Masic. (2) 

Two Captains« 

Then follows part of the ßod]^. 

Standard-ßearer, supported by two lieutenaßt»* 

Music. (3.) 

ColoneL 

Three Lord-Lieutenants« 

Twenty-four Ushers. 

Two CaptaiDs« 

Standard- Bearer, supported by two Lieutenants* 

Music. (4) 

Secretary of State. 

Privy CouncilJors. 

THE KING, 

SUPPORTED BY TWO DUKES, 

And protected by four Life-GuarJs. 

Nine Pages, (5) 

Protected by four Guards. 

Two Captains. 

Standard-Bearer, supported by two Lieutenants, 




four fiddlers, three clarionets, with drums and fifes — but ou\y Vo- 
pishlike pricsts, and callants in their fetlier's sarks, singing, and no 
good at it. 

(3) Music again. His Sacred Majesty had no such tbing. 

(4) Band ot Music the Third— It was the reginient's from the 
Bapracks. What had King George to conipare with that r 

(5) King George i V. had but six pages— King Crispin had nine, 
bearinguphistrain. 
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Music. (6) 

Twenty Lards« 

Two Captains. 

Standard-Bearer, supported by two Lieutenants. 

Music. (7) 

LATE KING, (8) 

Suppoited b}' two Dukes. 

Two Captains. 

Six Lieutenants* 

A CpSSACK. (9) 

A party of Caledonians, with two Pipers. (10) 

Two Captains« 

Twelve Lieutenants. 

INDIAN KING, 

Supported by two Bashaws. (11) 

A Page. 
^ Two Captains. 

Standard-Bearer, supported by two Lieutenants. 

Music. 

Six Lieutenants. 

Two Sherifis. 

Macer. 

LORD MAYOR, 

Supported by two Aldermen. 

Ten White Apron Boys. (12) 

(6) Mtislc Bgain. O what scrimping tkere was of pleasant souads, 
compared to our show at Glasgow ! 

(7) Music again. Think of that, Lord Londonderiy, and weep, 
«— no wonder you delight in stratagems and spoils — 1*11 say no 
more. 

(8) I didna approve, at this time, of this show of the late King« 
belog myself a loyal man, and tbe Kadicals tlien so crouse ; for I 
tbought, that tbe havingthe King of tiie past-time in the pracession 
^<us fike giving a hint to the commonatity, that it would De a great 
reform to have Annual Kings as well as Annual Parliaments. 

(9) Ji C^ttack.-^There was, to be sure, a Russian Ambassadtfr j 
bat wbat's an Ambassador compared to a Cossack ? 

(10) "A party of Caledonians, with two Pipers."— There was 
no sach tbing.. 

(11) *' Indien King, supported by two Bashaws."— O, Lord Lon- 
doodefry, but ye bave made a poor band o't — what had ye tp »et 
besidean Indien King, supported by two Bashaws ? 

(12) ** Ten White Apron Boys."— For them we mast count tb^ 
Band of Gentlemen Fensioaers. 
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Two Capiains. 

BRITI6H PRINCE, 

Supported by two Aids-de-Camp' 

A Page. 

Standard-Bearer. 

Music« 

Lieutenanl-Colonel. 

THE BODY. 

Standard-Bearer, supported bj two LieutenanU« 

Three Adjutants. 

But it's really ncedless to descend thus into particu- 
lars — the very order of King Crispin^s Processioo i* 
sufiicient to put the whole Government to the blush — 
to eay nothing of the difierence ofcost. 

Indecd, I was truly mortified with the infirmities and 
defects of the whole afiair, and was hurrying away 
from it when I happened to see Mrf^. Mashlam with 
her hnsband on a booth, and i stoppit to speak to her. 
but she had seen nothing in the whole concern savc 
only her old friend the Duke of York. '' When she saw 
him going to the Abbey with the lave, she rose up as 
be passed," said Mr. Mashlam, pawkily, *^ and made 
him a courtesy, and the tear shol in hrr e'e." 

I thought by the glance she gave the master at tbis 
jibe, that he had treaded rather hard on a tender com, 
but 8iie p^miled, and taking him b} the band, made it 
all up by saying in a kind manner, in the words of tbe 
sdiig, " For auld Robin Gray is aye kind to me." 1 
haji^na. howcver, time tospcnd with them, but hurrying 
ba«k ü the Hall, 1 was almost riven to pieces amoog 
a cro#d of bardy ladies of qualit), that had drawn up 
with ^allants when they were in the Abbey, and 
brought them with them, and insisted on taking them 
in wbetber tbe door-keepers would or no. Tt was 
surprising to hear with what bir and smeddum they 
stood up to tbe door-keepers, not a few of them carry- 
ine their point with even down flyting, to the black 
eclipse ofall courtly ele^ance. Among them I beheld, 
at last, Pr. Pringle in his gown and bands, with Mrs« 
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Pringle holding by his arm, toiling and winning, by 
the sweat of their brows, their waj towards the door. 
Tbej were rejoiced to see me, and the moment they 
got witfain the door, the Doctor whispered to me with 
a sore heart, '^ O, yon is a sad remnant of the beast! 
Far better it were bad a man of God, like Samuel, 
with a pot of ointment in his band, gone alone to the 
king in the secrets of the desert, and anointed and 
hallowed hini with prayer and supplication !" 

" This is Babylon ! — this is Babylon !" cried Mrs. 
Pringle, gay and loud out at the same time ; ^^ but it 
was a very fine sight, that must be allowed." 

The crowd began now so to press upon us, that I 
was glad to hasten them in, and to get them up beside 
me in the gallery, where we were scarcely seated 
when the whole show, as 1 had seen it on the Öutside, 
but in a more confused manner, came into the Hall ; 
a stately maiden madam, in a crimson mantle, attend« 
ed bysix misses carry ing baskets of flowers, scattering 
round sweet-smelltng herbs, with a most majestical 
air, leading the van. She was the King's kail-wife, 
or, as they call her in London, his Majesty's herb- 
woman ; and soon after there was a great clamour of 
tnimpets and sonorous instruments, proclaiming, as it 
were, '^ God save the King !^' all the spectators stand- 
' ir^, and the very rafters of the hall dirling in sympa- 
thy, for truly it was a wonderful and continuous shout 
0f exultatiou ; and my fine garb of sky blue, and the 
ladies' dresses, sufiered damage by the dust that came 
fihoweringdown frora the vibrating imagery and carv- 
iogs of the roof, as the King's Majesty passed on under 
bis golden canopy of State, and ascended the steps 
leading to his throne, looking around hira, andlowing 
to eveiy body* Both me and Doctor Pringle, as well 
as the Mistress, thought be cognised us in a most con- 
descending manner; andhere 1 must say for bis Ma- 
jesty, that he certainly did his part in a more kingly 
manner than Andrew Gilbert, who performed King 
Crii^in, never forgettinghiioielf, but behaving Ihrougb» 
QvA most statel? and gracious, thoagh often m^stgrijeT- 

10* 
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ousljr scomphijsht with the heat and the crowd ; the 
which was not the case with \ndrew, poor fcllow, as I 
saw mjself from Mrs. M icklewraitb's Windows in the 
Gallowgate, where in passing, having occasion to blow 
his nose, instead of applying to the page that carried 
for him a fine white pocket-napkin, he made use of bis 
fingers for that purpose, which was surelj a very comi- 
cal outbreaking of the natural man from aneath the 
artificial king. 

As I was looking at his sacred Majesty with his crown 
and robcs, I thought of a worthy iady that told meof 
what she had herseif once witnessed, of his father's 
behaviour in the House of Parliament — " I was there," 
Said Airs. Clinker ''with Mr. Clinker and our five 
dochters, to see the solemnities of the robing-room in 
the House of Loixis; and there was agreatcougregatioB 
of other ladies, with some gentlemen to keep them ia. 
countenance — a most genteel Company we were, and 
all sitting in the greatest composity, waitingi Hke the 
tcn virgins in the parable, some of us wise and some 
foolish, but we had no lamps, when the cry arose that 
the King was Coming. Then first came ae Lörd, and 
syne another, and then the Duke of York bounced 
among us with a troubied countenance, Walking back- 
wards and forwards like a ramping lion, which made 
US all sit with quaking hearts, as you may well think; 
next camc the King himsel, honest man, talking to his 
nobles, and ihey had all faces of great terror. It was 
just a prodigy to see what a fear they were in ; but his 
lajcsty was never dismayed, keeping up a blithe 
heart. However, we began among ourselves to dread 
that surely somcthing was the matter ; and by and by 
it spunkit out that the King had been shot at, with a 
(reasonable gun, that went off Without powlher. Oh ! 
what I suffered, to know and hear that we were sitting 
ou a Gunpowder Plot, and that Mr. Clinker, with 
me and my iive dochters, might be flying in the air, 
clapping our handsin despair, like peelings of onions, 
before we kent whar we were. But the King saw tbe 
distress that all the ladies were in> and.put on a jocose 
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demeanour, and talked to his lords as they put the 
robes about his Shoulders, — the crown he put himsel 
OD his own head with his own hands, and when he 
had'done so, he turned round to let us all see him, 
and he really looked like a king as he was, and his 
toncue never lay." 

I 11 no take it upon me to say that the behaviour of 
his present Majesty,. in the latter particular, was like 
his father's, for he is a newer-fashioned man, and has- 
na yet had such an experience of kingcraft; but if in 
other and more serious concerns, he can port himself 
as much to the purpose as the auld King, we can thole 
with him, though he shouidna just speak so much to 
the entertainment of his people. 

In the mean time, the Peers and Prelates, and the 
niinuter members of the processiou, took their seats 
at the table ; an3 i could see that the Bishops and AI- 
dermen soon began to make long arms towards the 
eatables, which me and Doctor Pringle thought a most 
voracious thing of them, and not well-bred towards bis 
sacred and anointed Majesty, who * was undergoing 
such a great fatigue that day for their advantage and 
renown to all parts of the earth. I likewise observed 
a Peeress from her seat in the front of the laft oppo- 
site to me, speaking vehemently to a fat Lord at 
the table below. I suppose he was her gudeman, by 
the freedom of her speech, for she was plainly making 
a remonstrance to him on her being so neglected ; for 
among all the ladies round her, both rigbt and left, 
to a great expanse, there was not a single gentleman,, 
because they were Peeresses, and placed there to sit 
in State for a help to the show ; and then I saw his 
lordship putsome eatable article on a trencher, and it 
was handed up to pacify her ladyship, andsome of her 
adjacent kimmers. 

In this stage of the procedure, during his Majesty -$ 
absence, I had leisure for a conversation with the 
Doctor and the Mistress anent what they had seen in 
tbe Abbey, the which I will set down in their own 
wprds; mjr faculty of memory not being of that sof^ 
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iqrhich enables me to give a compendious narratiooj 
but, as Mr. Sweeties said, by way of eDcoaragemeat 
to me to proceed with the enditing of tbis bock — *'a 
great talent in transcribing the personalities of mj 
beroes and heroines.'' 

*^ Aweel, Doctor," quoth 1,^' and what did yoo see^ 
and how were je entertained with tue anointing^'— 
The Doctor shook bis head in a solemn manner, aod 
cogitated some time before he made replj ; Ihen he 
answered and satd, ^^ It would not become me, Mr. 
Duffle, to find fault with what the King did in the midst 
of ali his government, as he can do no wrong, and may 
be, in my presbjterian simplicity and ignorance, 1 am 
no of a capaoity to judge; but if yon doing was not 
Popery — the seven-headed, ten-horned Popery, that 
rampauged o^er the back of common sense so long in 
this land, the darkness of night is the*light of day to 
my eyes, and we are not sitting here in the earthly 
bunkers of this grand auld ancient Hall, but are the 
mere bubbles of a vision of sleep, and all this pomp 
and garniture around of no more substance than the 
wrack of vanity that floats in some poor dreaming na- 
turales fantastical Imagination. Oh ! Mr. Duine, a . 
heavy band has heen laid on my spirit this forenoon; 
to see and witness the Protestant King of a Protestant 
peoplc, crossed and creeshed with such abominations 
of idolatry, and a paternostring of rank and heinous 
papistry, that ought to have been stoned out of the 
midst of the Christian congrcgatiou that was sinniDgbf 
witnessing the same. 1 tricd to the uttermost of mj 
ability to keep the wonted composure of my mind, and 
to note in my remembrance the circumstantialities,but 
one new head of the bcast made its appearance after 
anothcr, tili I quaked with lerror. 1 could scarcely 
abidc to look at that speaking hörn the Archbishop of 
Cantci-bury, w ho, afler all, said no 'great things ;* as for 
the prelale that prcachcd, I thinkhe readevery word, 
although holding for(h in the very presence of tbe 
King's Mnjesty, who, oppressed with the bürden of his 
voyal robes, eadure^d all as well as he could« Two or 



ibree times I could plainl j see, by the belp of a pocket 
fepj-glasa a ladjr lent me, that bis Majesty was not 
x>yeny content with some of thedoctrines, wbichgave 
me a pleasure, altbougb, considering they were but 
matter of morality, I think be need not have fasbed 
himself about ony sucb feckless wäre of the episcopa- 
lian inefficacy^ tban wbicb nothing can be more inno- 
Cent in a temporal point of view, although, as« you 
know, and every true believer knows. it is as deadly 
venom in a spiritual. In short, Mr. Duffle, 1 bave no 
broo of this Coronation. But let the sin of it rest at 
ihe doors of them that advised it ; as for me and my 
hoüse, we will fear God, and honour the King. But 
ofone thing I am most thankfui, to wit, that the pa- 
pistry of this doing is an English work and can bring 
neither sin nor disgrace upon the Canaan of Scotiandi 
where the Coronation of the Kings was ever a most 
devout and reiigious solemnity, as I have specially 
read in the account of what was done at Scone, on the 
New-year's day of Anno Domini 1651, at the crown- 
ing of King Charles, the second ofthat name — a priuce 
wbo, according to all history, was not one of the sound- 
€6t Protestants, but wbo nevertheless conducted bim- 
seif on that occasion in a most sincere manner, saying 
io the Loi^' Chancellor, when that pious man told 
bim^ with all due formality, how bis good subjects de- 
sired he might be crowned as the righteous and law- 
ful heir of the crown and kingdom, ^ I do esteem,' said 
King Charles, Hheafiections of my good peoplemore 
than the crown of many kingdoms, and shall be ready, 
by God's assistance, to bestow my life in tbeir de- 
fence ; wishing to live no longer, than l may see reli- 
gion and this kingdom flourish in happiness,'— the 
wbicb was as good a speecb as King David himself 
could have made to the Children of Israel, and fa« 
betier than a profane liturgy out of a book. Then 
King Charles, having made an end of speaking, was 
conveyed by bis nobles to the Kirk of Scone, wbicb 
was fittingly prepared for the octasion, and Mr* Rö« 
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bert Douglas, a minister of Edinburgh, and Moderator 
of tbe General Assembly, preached a inost weigbtjr. 
sennou from Second Kings, chap« xi* verses 12aiid 
17 ; and, afler the ble88ing,the King renewed ihe Core- 
nants* First, the National Covenant, then the so- 
lemn League and Covenant were distinctiy read ; at 
tl)^ close of which the King, kneeling down upon bis 
bended knees, and holding up bis right l^und, did take 
upon him, as it were, at the footstool of bis Maker, the 
solemn vows ancnt the same. 

'' When this was done, he then ascended a stage in 
the middle of the kirk, and tbe Lord Lyon presented 
bim as the King of Scotland to the pcople ; and the 
pcople having testified their acceptance of him as such, 
he again dcscended from tbe stage, and, falling on bis 
knees, tbe great CoronationWtb was administered in 
an awfui manner ; to the which bis Majesty replied. 
* By the Eternal and Aimighty God, who iiVeth and 
rei^neth for ever, I sball observe and keep all that h 
contained in this oath,' — at which there was sitence 
and dread in tbe kirk, and a sensible manifestation 
of the devout simplicity of our true and reformed reli- 
gion. 

*' Having taken the oath, King Charles was then in- 
vested with the types and symbols of royalty ; but 
there wati no creeshy Papistry practised there, ever? 
thing was done ina spirit of meaning and understand- 
ing, the nobles, one by one, touching the crown on 
the King's head, and saying aloud, to tbe hearing 
of the people, ^ By the Eternal and Almighty God, 
who liveth and reigneth for ever, I sball support thee 
to tbe uttermost ;' and then, holding up their right 
hands towards Heaven, swore to be loyal and truc 
Bubjects, and faithfui to the crown. 

^' But wbatensued was tbegrandcst solemnityofaU, 
and to the which there was no comparison in the weari- 
some paternostering of this day. When the nobility 
had sworn their allegiance, the Lord Lyon went forth 
and declared the obligatory oath to the people ; and 
all present lifting up their right hands, stretched them 



towardg the Kii^ wbo was seated on bis throne on 
tfa* «tage^ and cried with one loud aod onivenBal voicOi 
^ Bj the Eternai and Aimighty God, wfao lireth and 
feignetb fi>r €Ter, we become your liege-men, and 
tlttth and feitfc ehall bear unto vou, and lire and die 
with yoQ, agatnst all manner et folka whatsoever, in 
yoar Service^ according to the National Covenant, and 
Sidemti League and Covenant' 

^^ Then the Minister addressed bimself witb tbe 
eiartiett voice of a aervant of the King of Kings and 
the Lord of Glory^ and pointed out to the poor frail 
h^Bian creature that had been thus invested with the 
ettbignd and homages of sovereignty, how he was obli* 

itcd) as die temporal type and representative of 
[iwi tö whom all thronea and princedoms do pertain, 
tö ettle, to tbe utmo^t of hia abihty, to do that which 
\9^&iä\i be pleaaant in the sight of bis heavenly Mas* 
t^t^ withOQt wlMse (avoar he could hope for neither 
h«ydiage nor hoDour nor prosperity^ but only confasion 
of fece and sorrow of beart for ever. 

^^ Far di&rent, ye see, Mr. Duffle," Gontinued the 
worthy DoCtor^ ^' was the oid simplicity of our Pres*- 
byterian Coronatiön, and deeper the spirit of its sym- 
botic rkual sank into the hearts of the worsbipping 
witboäseiB* However> as King George is a member of 
the Etiglish Church, I'li no find fault with what baa 
been done to bim this day. But I think it was surely a 
great Omission in the ceremonial, that there was no 
recognition of him by the people, no covenant, on 
their part^ to be to him, in all straits and perils, true 
and faithful lieges ; for it, in a manner, must leave 
him in doubt whether they are yet with a right sin- 
cerity his subjects, the which it is the main business of 
a Coronation to verify before the world." 

When the Doctor had made an end of this edify- 
jng account of our Scottish national way of crowning 
the Kings in times past, I turned round to Mrs. Prin- 
gle, who was sitting at my right band, sucking an 
oranger, with her satin gownkilted up to save it from 
the accideotal drops of the Juice, and inquired at her 
what was her opinion of the crowning in the Äbbey. 
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I was in a terrification that be would speak loud ou^ 
and get us both sent to the Tower of London for 
bigb treason. But Mr. Duffle, do jre ken the freet of 
yon doing wi' the oil on the palms of the band ? It's 
my opinion that its an ancient chann to keep the new 
King in the kingdom ; for there is no sarer way to 
mak^ a new cat stay at harne, than to creesh her paws 
in like manner, — as we had an experience of, after oor 
flitting from the Manse to Hydrabad-house, as we call 
our new place, in hdemory of the CornaPs legacy ; bi 
Miss Mally Glencairn made us a present of one of Miss 
Nanny Pedian's black kittlings, which is a radical sor- 
row, like Miss Nanny 's own Hardware seif, — thiefiog 
baith in pantry and parlour, when it can get in. Hoifo 
somever, Mr» Duffle, this business must have cost a 
power of nioney ; and considerin^ the King's great 
straits, and the debt that he and bis ministers owe to 
the pesents, out of which, 1 do assure you, we were 
glad to get our twa three pounds, for they.wcre never 
twa days the same, — it must be allowed that it is a 
piece of dreadful extravagance. But the Lord Lod- 
donderry, that was the Lord Castlereagb, is surely t 

fenteel man — none more so among all the Lords — and 
would fain hope he knows where the money ia to be 
had to pay the expense. There he is yonder — ^thaf 9 
him with the grand cap of white feathers, and the 
blue velvet cloak, to denote that he's in the Kinff'i 
servitude. — I hope he's no ordained to be one of tne 
auld blue-gowns. — See wbat a fine band of diamonds 
he has on bis cap. A gentleman told me they were 
pickit out of the lids of the snuff-boxes tbat he and bis 
lady got from the Emperor Alexander and the King of 
France, for puttingBoney out of the way, that was sie 
a potenjtate to them all. But, Mr. Duffle, how is it pos- 
sible for sie a stack of duds as the King is, to fight ia 
State at the head of bis armies, when required, for bis 
crown and kingdom ? Howsomever, I spose, as by law 
now-a-days he is not allowt togo to the wars,the Parlia- 
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ment winks at him* But can ye think, Mr. Duffie, 
that it's possible all the diamonds on the leddies' heads 
here are precious 8tones ? — The King's crowD, 1 am 
told, ifl sprit new, gotten for the occasioD, as the old 
one was found, on an examine, to hae mony false 
jewels put in to delude the people, the true ones being 
purloined in times o' trouble* But now that the Co« 
ronation's ' played and done,' can you teil me, Mr. 
Duffle, what's the use o't ; for I hae been sitting in a 
consternation, trying to.guess the meaning of a' this 
eoine öut, and up and doon, and changing swords, and 
SelpiDgtbe Kingoffand on wi' bis clothes — 'first wi' hia 
ttockings and syne wi' his shoon,' as the sang of Lo«^ 
gan Water sings. — It may be what the Doctor calls a 
haryglyphical ceremony, but haryglyphical or rabbiti- 
fical, 1 doubt it would take wiser men than Pharaoh's 
or the Babylonian soothsayers to expound it. To be 
Bare it's a fine show, that cannot be denied ; but it 
woald have been a more satisfaction to the people bad 
his Majesty paraded up and down the streets like your 
King Crispianus at Glasgow." 

While Mrs. Pringle was thus discoursing, in 
her descanting way, m high satisfaction and glee, 
takii^ every now and then a suck of her oranger, 
the Head Lord Chamberlain came with his staff in 
his band, arrayed in his robes of crimson-velvet, 
and wearing his Coronet on his head, and ordered 
the Hall to be cleared, tuming out, by his own bodily 
command, every one that lingered on the floor, more 
particularly the Earl Marshal's flunkies ; for it seems 
that the Lord Chamberlain, as I read in my old Maga- 
zine, is obligated, at a royal Coronation, to have a 
gaw in the Earl's back, and takes this method torshow 
his power and supremacy within the bounds of the 
Hall. But the ceremony was, I could see, not relish- 
ed by those in the Earl Marshal's livery, for the most 
pari of them, being gentlemen disguised for the occa- 
sion, bad hoped, under that masquerading, to have 
egrew and ii^ress both to Hall and Abbey. However, 
the disgrace was inflicted in a very genteel manner, by 

U 
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the Lord Gwydir» wbo performed Che part of Lord 
Cbamberlain, throughout tbe whole pioy, with the 
greatest abilitj. NotbiDg, indeed, of the kind, was 
cver so well done before ; for bis lordsbip, unlike bii 
corrupt predecessors, makiog a profit of the office,did 
all in bis power to render it suitable to tbe nobilitj of 
tbe three kingdoms, and suppressed tbe sordid custom 
of making tbe royal ancient feast of tbe King of the 
realm a pay sbow, like tbe wax-work of Solomon in 
all bis glory. 

Wben tbe Hall was cleared in tbis nianner, a bastle 
abqpt thfi throne announced tbat tbe King, was aeaia 
Coming, so we-all stood up, and>tbe tmmpets^oiindUog^ 
in came bis Majesty, with bis orbs and sceptres, and 
took bis seat again at tbe table. Tben tbe lower 
doors were thrown open, and in rode three noble 
peers on horseback, foUowed by a retinue of serviton 
on foot, bearing golden tureens and disbes, wbicb,after 
some palaver, were placed on the King's table. Du- 
riflg tbis scene, the leamed gentlemen of tbe daily 

Eress, above and behind me, were busily writing, which 
kn Pringle obeerving, inquired what they were doing; 
aQ4;Wheo I ezplained it to bim, as I had been told, he 
noted tbat tbe ambassadors of tbe allied powen wcce 
ptaced over agaiost them, and said, tbat tbe tbing put 
htm in.mijndof Belshazzar^s feast, tbe newspaper rc* 
porter« beingto them as the. band- writingon tbe walL 
'' A(««s^ MKNE, Tekel vpaARSiN,'' Said tho DoctOT, 
in so solemn a manner, tbat 1 wished tbe anabassadon 
coqld iiave beard it, as it might.have been to them for 
a.waming to their mästen; no doubt, bowever, thej 
Wiere dtsmayed enougb to see tbe liberty of the press 
so fairbon, and for the first time, too, in a Station of re- 
cognised honour at a Coronation. 

Wben the golden dishes were set before the King, 
they stood sometime untoached, for bis Majesty would 
not permit them to bc uncovered, tili one of the mi- 
nisters was got to say the grace. Tben the lids were 
taken ofT, wben, lo and behold ! as Mrs. Pringle judi* 
ciously observedi they contained but commonalties : 
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and surely, as she said, there ought to have been, at 
least, ooe pie of singing blackbirds, on such a great 
occasion. However, the King tasted but litlle of 
them ; it was therefore supposed that he bad got a re- 
freshment behind the scenes. But we know not the 
tnith of thfs suppose ; and, at the time, I could not but 
compassfonate his Majestj in being obligated to eat 
before such a multitude. (t would have spoiled my 
dinner, and the thought of such discomfort roade Dr. 
Pringle, as he told me himself, pray inwardly that the 
JLiord might never make him a king ; a very needles^ 
prayer, in my opinion, considering the reverend Doc- 
tor's great simpiicity of parts and talents in the way of 
policy. 

At this time, I discerned a very clever and genteel 
oianner of acting on the part of the Lord Londonder-, 
ry, who was one of the grandest sights in the show. 
In marching up the Hall with the rest, he took his 
fitance on the platform whereon the throne was placed, 
and in the wonderment of the time forgot to take off 
his cap of feathers, although then before the presence 
of the King's Majesty. Some friend at his Lordship's 
elbow obserring this, gave him a jog, to put him in 
mind that it might be thought ill breeding* Any com- 
mon body like me would have been sorely put out at 
committing such an oversight ; but his Lordship, with 
great ready wit, showing what a pawky diplomatic he 
is, instead of taking off his cap on the spot, feigned to 
have some tum to do on the other side of the platform ; 
so he walked past in front of the King, and making 
his Majesty as beautiful a bow as any gentleman could 
well do, took off his cap, and held it, for the r^maiti- 
dcr of the time, in his band. 

The iirst part of the banquet being ended, the sound 
of an encouraging trumpet was heard — and in came 
the Champion on horseback, in the warlike apparel of 
polished armour» having od his right band the Duke 
of Wellington, and on his left the Deputy of the Elarl 
Marshai« But it does not accord with the hnmility 
of my private pen to expiate on such highconcerns of 
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chivalrj ; and I was besides Just torment the wliole 
time by Mrs. Pringle, speering the meaning of eveiy 
tliing, and demonstrating her surprise, that the Duke 
of Wellington could submit to act such a piaj-actor's 
part, Reallj it's a great vexation to have to do with 
cither men or women of such unicorn minds as Mrs. 
Pringle, where there is any thing of a coniplexity of 
sense, as there is in that type and imageofthe old 
contentious times of the monarchy, shown fortb in the 
resurrection of a champion in a coat-of-mail, challeo- 
ging to Single combat. 

In this conjuncture of the ploy, we were put to a 
drcadful amazenrient, by a lady of an Irish stock, aa I 
licard, taking it into her head to be most awfully ter* 
rificd at the sight of a Highland gentleman in hiskilt, 
and holding his pistol in bis band. The gentleman 
was Glengarry, than whom, as is well known, there is 
not, now-a-days, a chicftain of a more truly Highland 
spirit; indeed it may bc almost said of Iiim, as I have 
read in a book, it was said of one Brutus, the ancient 
Roman, that he is one of the last of the chieftains, 
none caring more for the hardy mountain race, or 
encouraging, by his example, the love of the hill and 
beather. Well, what does the terrified madam do, 
but set up a plastic to disarm Glengarry, thinkingthat 
he was going to sboot the King, and put to death all 
the blood-royal of the Guelf family, making a clean 
Job o't for the bringing in ofthe Stuarts again. Then 
she calied to her a Knight of the Bath, and a young 
man of siender nature, one ofthe servitors, and bade 
them arrest Glengarry, It was well for them all that 
the Macdonell knewsomethingof courts, and thedues 
of pedigree, and bridled himself at this hobbleshow; 
but it was just a picture, and a contrast to be held in 
remembrance, to see the proud and hold son of the 
mountain — the noble that a Kingcanuot make,.for it's 
past the monarch's power to bestow the honour of a 
chieftainship, even on the Duke of Wellington, as all 
true Highlanders well know ; — I say, it was a sbow to 
see bim, the lion of Ihc rock, submitting himself calm* 
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Ij as a lamb to those " silken sodb of little men,'' and 
the whole tot of the treason proving but a ladjr's hjs- 
teric* 

After tbe champion and bis companions bad inade 

* The particulars of tbis ludierous affair are excellentlj described 
iB a letter from ColoQel Macdooell himself, jpublished in aoswer to 
a Paragraph in that sagacious newspaper, ** The Timei^" entitled " A 
Mystarioui Circumstance." When toe ^< mysterioas clrcumftance" 
was flrst read in Edinburgh, it was at once knowu that it coald only 
apply to Olengarry ; but a Highlander thought otherwue from the 
pistol not being loaded, saying, " By Gote, it coaldna be Glengarry, 
for she's aye loaded.'* We suujoin the letter. 

'' Sir — The alarm expressed by a lady on seeing me in West- 
minster Hall on the day of bis Majesty's Coronation, and the Pub- 
licity which her Ladyship judged it becoming to give to that ei- 
pression of her alaroi by means of your paper, 1 sbould have treat- 
ed with the indiflference due to such mock heroics in one of the fair 
tez, but that it has been copied into other papcrs, with comments 
and additions which seemed to me to reflect l>oth u|>on my con- 
duct and the Highland character. I trust, therefore, to your sensc 
of justice, for giving to the public the real history of the * my»teri- 
ous circumstance/ as it is termed. I bad the honour of a Royal 
Duke'ä ticket for my daughter and myseif to see bis msyesty crown- 
ed, and I dressed upon that magnificcntand solemn occasion in the 
füll costume of a Highlaiid Chief, including of course a brace of 
pistols. I bad travelled ahout 6(H) mil*.'s for that purpoae ; and in 
that very dress, with buth pistols mounled, 1 bad the honour to 
kiss my Sovereigu's band, at the levee of Wednesday last, the 25rh 
inst. Finding one of our seats in tbe Hall occupicd bya ludy on 
cur return to the lovver galiery, (whence 1 had led my daughter 
down for refreshnieuts,) I, ünon rnplacing her in her former situutior, 
stepped tvvo or three rows larthcr back, and was thus deprived of a 
▼iew of the mountcd noblemen, by the anxiety of the ladies, which 
induced them to stand up as the horsenien entered, whereupon 1 
iQOved uearer the upper eud of the gallery,and had thereby a fuil 
view of bis Majesty and the tloyal Dukes upon bis right band. 1 
liadbeen standing in this pusitiun für some tiuio, with one of .the 
pilasters in the fold of my right arm, and my breast pistol inthui 
band pointing tuwarüs iLo seat floor on which I stood. wheu tbe 
Champion eiitercd, by which mutans I hung my body forward in 
any thinc^ but * seemin^ty as if going to präsent it :* in faut, 1 had 
taKen it into my band, in order to reileve my ehest from the pres- 
sure of its weigbt, after having woru it slung tili thcn, from four 
o'clock. It was at this instant that a lady within a short distance 
exciairaed, * O J^ord, O Lord, there is a gentieman with a pistol !' 
to which i answered, * The pistol will do you no härm, madam ;' 
but a second time she cried out, ' O Lord, ü Loid* there is a gentie- 
man with a pistol !' This last I answered by assuring her that the 
pistol was not loadedi but that 1 would * instantly retire to my 

11* 
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their '' exeant omnes,'' as it is written in the Laiin 
toDCue, in the play-books, there was another comii^ 
fortn of the high Lords on horseback, foliowed hj their 
retinae of poor Gentlemen, thathave pensions, carry- 

place, since it seemed to give ber uneasiaess ;' and I was accordiog- 
fy preparing to do so, when accosted by a )roun? knight-errant, and 
closely foliowed by two others, likewise in pTain elothes, one of 
whom, the fiirstthat began to mob me, (for it merits no othertero,) 
laid bis band on my pistol, »tili grasped, ander a loose glove, in tay 
right band ; and, observing the numbers increase ou bis aide, he 
asked me to delirer bim the pistui ? Needl say that, as a Highland 
Chieftain, I refused his demand with contempt. The second gen- 
tlemanthen urged his friend's suite, but was equally unsuccessfol ; 
aKnight of the Grand Gross was thcn introduced, with all daeho« 
nours, by the name of Sir Charles, into this petty contention, aod 
he also desired roe to give up oiy pistol to that gentlemao ; 
which I flatly refused* but added, that undcrstandin^ him by 
his dress, &c. to be a Knight of the Grand Gross, he might bave 
it, if he chose, with all its responsibility ; for, as I bad already said, 
< it was not loaded, and pistols were a part of my national garb iu 
füll dress.' 

** Again Sir Charles desired me (o ' give it that gentleman ;* bat 
my ansvver was, ' No, Sir Charles. You, as a soldicr, may havo it, 
as the houour of an officer, and a man of family, will be safe in 
your hands ; but positively no other shall, so take it, or leave it, aii 
you please.' Soon after the Knight Grund Gross had come up, 1 
perceived the gentleman in the scarlet frock, (who appeared to be 

sent by Lady A ^y,) but his cnnduct was not prominently 

offensive in tbls affair. Sir Charles, after the conversntion above 
referred to, tuok pos^ession ofthat pistol, the other beingalwayswoni 
by me in its place ; and the Knight Grand Oosshaving ßrst declined 
my turning up the pan to show that there was uo powdcr in it, I 
told him 1 had a duu.s;hter unJer my protection in the Hall, and 
consequently proceeded in that diruction, on his signifying a wisb 
that i should relire, addiag/ I have worn this dress atseveral Con- 
tinental Courts, and it never was insulted before.' I beggcd the 
favour of his card, (which he had not upon him,) at the saoie time 
gave him my name, and the hotel where I hidged, eipressing au 
expectation to see him. Sir Charles at this time begged I would 
raove forward, and 1 bei^ged of him to proceed in that direction, and 
that I would follow ; this he did a short way, and then halting, 
requested I would walk fiist. I said, * 1 h<id no objeelions, if he 
foliowed. However, he and the Squire remained a Utile behind. 
probably to examine the pistol I had lent Sir Charles, which the 
iatter shortly came up with and restored. Soon after i was seattrüj 
1 missed my glove, and returned in sean^h of it to the close viciuily 
oi Lady A., when her galiant Squire plcdged himself to fetch it tö 
me, if I retired to my seat, and he som after redeemed his pledqe. 
JVIeaotime, Sir Charles must recollect that I spuke again to hiiOj ou 
iny way back, audthat I thei; menlloned to him t]ie name of a ncar 
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ing up the gold dishes for his Majesty's table, in a 
most humiliated manner, bowing their heads three 
times, and Coming away backward ; and when the 
King had eaten of tho dishes, there was a great show 
of royalty and regality performed by divers dukes and 
lordsof manors ; among others, I was pleased to see 
his Grace of Argyle performing the ancient part of 
his Scottish progenitors, and getting a golden cup for 
his pains» 

I think it was in this crisis of the entertainment, that 
Mrs* Pringle pointed out to me, sitting by the head of 
the Peer's table, an elderly man, with a most comi- 
cal wig, and having a Coronet over it on his head, just 
a sport to see. Both the mistress and me wondered 
exceedingly what he could be, and when we heard 
iiim propose to drink the King^s heaith, with one and 

connexioo of mine,well know in command of the Coldstream Guards. 

Asanother of these gentlemen bave calied ou uie since, I presume 

tbey are sah'sfied that the blunder was not upon my side, and that my 

condact would bear itself through. The conclusion of the da/ 

'wcnt off very pieasantiy, and when satiated therewitb, my daughter 

and I drove oft' amidst many marks of civility and condesceusion 

mven from strangers, as well as from our own countrymen and ac- 

^ualotances in the highest rank. 

<< ThiSy Sir, is the whole history of the absurd and ridiculous 
^arm. Pistols are as essential to the Highland courtier's dress, as 
% sword to the English courtier*s, the Frenchman, or the German ; 
^nd those used by me on such occasions are as unstained with 
powderns any courticr's sword with blood. It isonly the grossest 
K^oraoce of the IHghiand characterand costume which could ima- 
^ine that the assassin lurked unu'er th^ir bold aud manjy form. 

** Wich respect to the wild fantasy that haunted Latiy A's brain, 
of danger to bis Majesty, 1 may be permilted to say, that George 
the Foiirth bas not in his dominions more faithful subjects than the 
Highlaiiders ; and that not an individuai witnessed his Majesty's 
Coronation, who would more checrfully and ardently shed his heart's 
bliüod for bim. thau 

t* Your humble servant, 

« Not * MacnHUghton,' but 
"Aro-Flath Siol-Chüi«n 

*< M ac-Mbic-Alastair. 
^* Which may be Anglified 

*^ Colonel Ronaldson Mncdonell 
" of Glengarry and CiaLrjuald. 
" GoRDO^'s Hotel, > 

Albcmaiic- Street^ July 29." j 
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cigbty hnrra», we coHcluded he couid be uo other tbau 
tbe King's George Buchanan oo tbifi occasion ; and 
what confirmed us in ikis notion, was bis aoon aüter 

!:oing up as one privileged, and ^ajring sometbing very 
uunj lo his Majesty, at whicb we could see bis Ata- 
jestjr smiled like a diverted person« Over and above 
Ibis, be took great liberties witb bis Royal Highness 
tbe Duke Clarence, at tbe King^s left band, shaktng 
hands witb bim in a joke-fellow-like manner, and po* 
king and kittling bim in tbe riba witb bis fore-finger, 
wb^b was a familiarity that no man in bis rtght mind at 
tbe time would bave ventured to practise at tbe royai 
table, and before tbe representatives ofall tbe roonar- 
cbies of Europe, as was thcre assembled looking on. 
But wben 1 pointed him out to tbe Doctor, tbe Doctor 
was terrified at our ignoraace, and told us tbat it was 
tbe Lord Chanceltor. I could not, however, believe 
tbis, as it Is well known the Lord Chancellor is a most 
▼enerable character, and knows bettcr how to behave 
bimself witha gravity, when within thelightand beam 
of tbe royal eye« 

But the best part of the ploy was after his Majestv 
had retired, for, when he dcparted, every one, accord- 
ingto immemorial privilege, ranto plunder the table, 
and tbe Doctor and me and Mrs. Pringle, made what 
haste we could to join the hobbleshow below, in Or- 
der to get a share of the spoiK The Doctor, at tho 
first attempt, got a golden cup, as he thought, but, och 
hon! honest man! on an exanrtine, it proved to be 
only timber gilt ; as for mc, 1 was content witb a piecc 
of a most excellent bacon ham, and a cordial glass er 
two of claret wi'ne, and a bit seed-cake, Imving fastcil 
for so long a period. Mrs. Pringle would fain havti 
had a rag at the royal napcry on the King's table, 
but it was naiied fai't, She, however, seized a gilded 
image of a lady, like what is on the bawbees, witb a 
lion by her sidc, and not a little jocose the Mistress 
was wilh it, for it was almost as bigas a bairn, wonder- 
ing and marvelling how she would get itcurriedhome. 
liul. as Ihc Doctor observed on the occasiou, most un- 
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::ertaiD are all earthlj possessions. Mrs. Pringle 
bappened just for a moment to turn her back od her 
idol, to take a glass of wine with me, when a hold 
lutchess-lookiDg lady laid hands on the darling Dagon, 
ind carried it awaj to another part ofthe table, where 
ihe sat down triumphing amongjudgeg and other great 
personages, and expatiated over her prize. Poor Mrs. 
rringle wa? confounded, and turned up the white of 
her eyes like a dying doo, with disappointment, and 
had not the courage to demand back her propertj, 
being smitten with a sense, as she afterward said, oi' 
DOt having come very honestly bj it ; so the lady car- 
ried off the image as her prize, to her chariot, and a 
Eroad woman I trow she was, demonstrating over its 
eauties to all her acquaintance, as she bore it along 
in her arms, and on her own great good luck in get- 
(ing it. 

As we were thus employed, Mrs. Pringle gave me a 
nodge on the clbow, and bade me look at an elderly 
man, about fifty, with a fair gray head, and something 
of the appearance of a gausey good-humoured country 
iaird. — '* Look at that gentleman," said she. — " Wha 
is't?" quo' I.— "That's the Author of Waveriey," 
was her answer^ '^ a most comical novel, that the 
Doctor read, and thought was a true history book." 
■ Seeing myself so nigh to that great literary charac- 
ter, and undcrstanding there was some acquaintance 
between him and my friends, I sideled gradually up 
towards him, tili he saw the mistress and the Doctor, 
with whom he began to talk in a very conversible 
manner, saying couthy and kind things, complimenl- 
ing the Doctor on bis talents as a preacher, and sym- 
pathizingwith Mrs. Pringle, whose newgownhad suf- 
fered great detriment, by reason of the stour and the 
gpiders' webs that had fallen down, as I have re- 
hearsed, from the rafters. 

By this time some familiär interchange of the eye 
bad taken place between him and me ; and when he 
Lioderstood that my name was DufQe, and that I cor- 
rcsponded in a secrct manner with Mr. Blackwood^ 
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the bookscllcr in Edinburgh, he said that he had been 
just like to die at 8ome of aiy writii^s, which I was 
verj well plcased to hear ; and then fspeered at hini 
if he was reallj and truly the author of Waverley. 
<^ Mr. Duffle,'' said he, ^* I just hae as iittle to ny 
to the book as you hae.'' — To the which I replied, 
^' that if a' talcs be true, that could be nae lie.''— 
" But we ken," cried Mrs. Pringle, " that ye are the 
author, though ye may have reasons, in black aad 
white, o' your ain, for the concealment." — " Na," 
quoth the Doctor, ^' that's, I must say, a harne push; 
but, no doubt, when a decent mau denies a Charge o^ 
the kind, it ought to be beiieved.'' In this easy mao- 
ner we stood conversing for a season, and then we ttt 
down on the steps ieading up to the King's throne, and 
had some jocose talk anent what we had aeen, and 
other sights and shows of regal pageantry, the whicbi 
by littlc and Iittle, led us on to speak of past times, 
and the doings of Kin^s and Queens, who have loqg 
departed this life, tili at last we entered upon the cod- 
nexion and pedigree of bis Majesty, with the old ty- 
rannical House of Stuart ; my new acquaintance, bow- 
ever, did not iniich relish the observe that I made coa- 
cerning the prelatic nature of the princes of that line. 
After Ulis sederunt we rose, and the disappoiot- 
ment of the golden image was not the ouly dejection 
that Mrs. Pringle was ordained to mect with that 
night. Both the Doctor and her had forgotten to 
make proper rcgulations about Captain Sabre's car- 
riage, which was to takn them home ; so that, after 
waiting tili the Hall was almost skailed, and mauy of 
the lights out, we three, in all our (inery, werc obliga- 
ted to walk out inlo the streets, and no hackney was to 
be Seen or hcani of. VVhat with the gravel hurtiog 
her feet, and the ruin it was of to her satin shoea, Mrs. 
Pringle was at the greeting ; and some drops of rain 
beginningto fall, her new gown was in the very jaw« 
of jeopardy. But she is a managing woman, and not 
often at a loss ; — seeiiig the Doctor and me standin^; 
overcome with pcrpicxity, and in a manner dcnientetl. 
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she happened to obaerve a gentleman's carriage at a 
door, and, withoat more ado, she begged the servants 
to ask their master to allow them to take her home, 
whicb he very readily did, and thus extricated us all 
from a tnost unepeakable distres», for both the.Doctor 
afid me gotinto the chaise beside her, and arrived safe 
atCaptain Sabre's, where there was a great assem- 
Mftge of friends, anda wonderful speer andtaik about 
what me had all seen that day at the Coronation. 

When we had rested ourselves a short space of time, 
and:tabeQ>sofne refreshinent, the Doctorand me (he 
Imvingpntoff bis gown and bands,) went oat by our- 
selfieft on our feet, it beingno lengtb öf a walk from 
Bftker«-Street- to^ Hyde-^Park, to see the' fir^-workg, 
things which the Doctor had never seen^ but which 
were no unco to me, as we haTe had sic-like at Glas- 
gow, from riders and equestrian troops. But this, at 
that time of night, was not a very judicious adventure, 
considering that 1 was in my sky-blue court-dress, 
with a cockit-hat and a sword ; for it brought tbe 
voices of the commonality. I, however, could have 
pdt up with them, but just as we got into the crowd, 
there was a great flight of sky-rockets, with a fearful 
rashing noise, which so terrified Dr. Pnngle, that he 
thought it was a fiery judgment breaking out of the 
heavens upon London, for the idolatries of the day — 
and uttered such a cry of fright, that every body 
aroand us roared and shouted with laughter and deri- 
sioD ; insomuch, that we were glad to make th^ best of 
our way homeward. But our troubles did not then end. 
Befiore we were weil out of the Park, an even-down 
tbunder-plump came on, . that not only drookit the 
Doctor to the skin, but made my sky-blue silk clothes 
ding like wax to my skin ; and, in the race from the 
raiu, the sword gaed in b^tween my legs, and coupit 
me o'er in the glaur of the causey with such vehe- 
mence, that I thought my very een were dioted ont ; 
tbe knees of my silk breeks were riven id the fall. 
Some civil folk that saw my misfortune, he)^ed mc in 
with the Doctor to an entry mouth, üa ä hackney 
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could be got to take me bome« la sbort, the suffer- 
ings I met witb are not to be related, and I bad aa 
experience of what it is to be stravaiguing after ferlies 
at the dead hour of the night ; for when I reached 
Mrs» Damaskus house, sbe was gone to bed, and no- 
body to let me in, dripping wet as I was, but an ashy- 
pet lassie that heips her for a servant. No such neg- 
lect would have happened with Mrs. M'Lecket in t& 
Salt-market. She would have been up to see tp oae 
herseif, and have had the kettle boiling, that I miglit 
et a tumbler of Warm toddv after my fatigues. Bot 
was needc(^ssitated to speel into my bed as well as I 
could, shivering with the dread of havine got mv death 
of cold, or of beinglaid up as a betheralior life, with 
the rheunciaticg. 
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CHAPTER XF. 

f)ff the morning after the Coronation, I found my- 
9elf in a Very disjaskit state, being both sore in lith 
and limb, and worn out in my mind with the great fa- 
tigue I had undergone, together with a waff of cold 
that had come upon me, no doubt caused by that dis- 
aster of the thunder plump that drookit me to the 
skin, as I have rehearsed at length in the foregoing 
chapter« I was thereby constrained to keep my lodg« 
ings for a day ; and Mrs. Damask was wonderful at- 
tentive, and sparing in no pains to get me pleased and 
comfortable. However, by and by, I came to my or- 
dinär, and then I went to see the sights, being, in the 
meantime, much solaced with occasional visitations 
from that most worthy divine, Doctor Pringle. He 
was indeed to me a friend among strangers, in that 
foreign land of London, and took a pleasure in letting 
me know, from his past experience, what was most 
becoming of notice and Observation. 

The first place of note that I went to see, was the 
Gardens of Vauxhall ; and I had for my compauion, 
Mr. Ettle, a Greenock gentleman, that I had dined 
with in the house of Mr. Tartan, my friend and cor- 
f espondent in that town. He was a busy man, seeing 
all sort of things. I trow no grass grew beneath his 
feet on the plainstanes of London ; for he considered 
)t bis duty, having come to visit the metropolis as a 
party of pleasure, to spare no trouble in compassing 
the ends of his journey. 

Going with Mr. Ettle to the masquerade at Vaux- 
hall, ilk in a domino, which is just like a minister's 
gown, and with black false faces on, when we were 
paying our money at the door for admittance, we saw 
before us a little, fat, and round lady, and a gentleman 
in the same guise and garb as ourselves ; and follow- 
mg them in, the lady, when she beheld the lamps and 
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bowers and arbours, cried out, with a shrill voice of 
admiration, ^^ £h, Gordon^s Loan, Prussia Street ! 
Sawnej Sowans, what's tat ? was ever sie a sight seen !'' 
By the which ejaculation, we dUcerned that this was 
a Paisley woman, and Mr. Ettle said he knew them 
well, they belog no other than Mr. and Mrs. Sowsms 
from that town« — '^ WeMl get some fun otit of tbem, 
so keep dose at tbeir beels,'' said he« 

With that we w^lked behind them, iistening to 
their discourse, and to every ^^ Gordon^s Loan, Pras- 
sia Street," with which the mistress testified her wen- 
dermeot at the ferlies of the place. ^' Pm confoundit, 
Sawney Sowans, at the lights and lamps. Eh ! Gor- 
don's Loan, Prussia Street! luk up, luk up, caa yon 
be booits too ?" and she pointed to the starns in the 
fkmament with a jocosity that was just a klttling to 
hear. 

By and by, after parading from one part of tbe Gar- 
dens to another, hearkening to the music here, and 
looking to ladtes and gentiemen dancing there, we 
eiDtered into a most miraculous round roonn, with di- 
vers other halls and places, as if built up by a Geni, 
and stood before a batch of foreign musicants, that 
were pi^ping oil the Pan's pipe, nodding their headsin 
a most nf^ethodical manner, and beating drums and 
triangles at the same time« Mr. and Mrs. Sowans 
were transported to see this, and the gudentan said to 
her, as he turned to go away, — " It's all in my eye." 
— What's a' in your eye ?" quo' she. — "Tt's just clock- 
work," said he ; at which she gave a skirl of plea- 
sore, and cried, ^' Na, na, guderoan, ye're glammer'd 
ttiere, for they're living images of human creatures 
like oursels." 

The crowd had now assembled in great numbers. 
In going out of one room into another tbe mistress was 
divided from cleeking with her husband, and Mr. Et- 
tle seeing this, pushed in and kittled her under the 
oKter-— '"O Sawney Sowans o' Paisley, whar ar ye? 
Come here, come here, for a man's meddling wj? me." 
Tbe which shout of terrification caused a lou^'oproar 
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of laughter, tfaat was just a 8port to enjoy. Bat after 
it, Mr* Ettle macle himself known as a friend, for Mrs* 
Sowans was sincerely frightened, and it behooved bim 
to pacify her, by telling that what he had done was 
but a masquerading for diversion. 9ome exchange 
of discourse anent London and the crowning of the 
King then ensued, and Mr. and Mrs. Sowans telling 
where they bided, invited both me and Mr. Ettle to 
come and see them in their lodgings, the mistress say- 
iDg in her couthy way to me, "I hope, Mr. Duffle, 
ye'll no neglec to gie me a ca' before ye lea the toon ;'' 
which I promised with meikle good will, for Mrs. Sow- 
ans is in the main a decent woman, and no given to 
hide her pedtgree, as was shown by her to the minis- 
ter of the parish when the roaistet* biggit his new 
bouse* "Ican sit at the window,'' said Mrs. Sow- 
ans, ^^ and see sax houses where 1 was in servitude, 
and no ane o' them a' half so good or so bein as my 
ain.'' 

When we had paraded, as I have said, fora aeasoD, 
we then went into an alcove, and had a smali bpwl of 
puncb ; and here I must notice an uncivil thiog on the 
part of Mr. Ettle, for when I was sitting resting my- 
self, he slipped away out and left me my leaful lane. 
Where he went, and whom he forgathered with, he 
kens best bimsel, for 1 never saw hilt or hair of bim 
more that night. So 1 began to grow eerie at being 
solitary in an unkent multitude, and coming to the 
yett of the Gardens, hired a hackncy that took me 
home to Mrs. Damaskus in perfect safety, by half an 
hour past eleven o'clock. The mistress marvelled at 
seeing me so soon from Vauxhall, and thought I had 
torely met with some great misfortune, either in purse 
or person, and could not divine how it was possible 
that 1 could be uneasy at Vauxhall. 
. The night following I went to hear the music in the 
Opera — a most surprisi^ playhouse,^ and I satdowo 
beside Mr. Ettle, whom 1 saw in the pit. I had not, 
however, been long there, when a most beautifui and 
fine lady came and cllnkit herseif to m^ side, saying. 
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*' Eh l save's, Mr. Duffle, what's brought you frae tbc 
Sautmarket to London ? and how's Mrs. M'Leckit ?" 
— I was, as maj well be supposed, in a consternation 
at this cordiality from a personage that was a match 
for a countess, and looked for a space of time in 
amazement» — ^ Doye noken me ?^' cried tbe madam, 
"Pm Jenny Swinton, that was wee lass to yourneigh- 
bour Mr. Sweeties.'' — And sure enough it was the 
same glaikit girlie. She had a misfortune, that she 
gied the wyte o' to some o' our neer-do-weel gentle- 
men ; hut after thk she feil into an opencourse of im- 
morality, tili she made Glasgow o'cr het to hold her. 
Then she went into Edinbui^h ; and syne, having ea- 
thered some lady-like cleeding, she spoused her ror* 
tune, and set out to try her luck in London, where, 
as I could learn, she was well treated as an innocent 
country maiden, both by lords and gentlemeo of h^ 
degrees. To do the poor creature justice, bowever, 
I am bound to say she was very glad to see me, and 
requested me very warmly to come to her house in 
London Street, and take my tea with her« And Doc« 
tor Pringle, to whom 1 mentioned the adventure next 
day, advised me to go, and ofiered himself to accom^ 
pany me, in tbe hope, that, by our exhortations, Jen-: 
ny might be persuaded to escbew the error of her way. 
But I had a notion that the invitation was all a trick 
of Mr. Ettle's, to draw me into a Situation with this 
stränge woman ; for they seemed to be very thick 
tbegither, tbough he pretended that he didnakenher. 
The more I saw of the great Tarshish, my spirit 
was filled with wonder, and borne onward with a long- 
ing for new things. Finding it was not Gonvenient to 
go home for my dinner, when I was in a* distant pari 
of the town, 1 dropped into the nearest coffee-house, 
when I feit an inclination to eat, — and by this means 
I sometimes forgathered with stränge persons, deeply 
read in the mysteries of man^ 
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Amoog: öthers^ Loftedayv^si^ I ^^ tbe muftledtwo; 
o'clock pinkling m mjr belty, step ped into au oaiäugr 
houfte^. to get a check of somethingv and sat. dKHnik ata 
table io ä box where ao eld^rljf man, of a aait-^waler 
coMf^Iexroiiy was stttiug. Having told the lad ibait waa- 
Ibewaiter whati wanted, I enteredfinto.discoKffse w4tb: 
the hard^&YOured ai:t*a<iger. His reapoiisesftio me were 
atfirat vepy shori^ arid itaeefloed aa if Ifte liad made u^ 
bis Hiiod to Stint the freedom of conversation. ßvU 
theare was a quickened fntelligence in his^ eye, whioh 
■Mttufeflted tbat his mind neither slianDbered nor &(ept# 
I toid htm that I was come on purpose to iaspect Iba 
II0CQ8 in London, and bow content I was with ali I 
mw \ and mj continued marvel at the great apparition 
of weaith that seemed to abound everywhece. ^^ i 
tiiink,'' seid I, '^'that its only in London a man can see 
tbe haippiuess of the British nation,'' — *^ And the mi- 
sery,'' was bis reply. This caustical observe lod to 
furlher descant anent both sides of tbe qiiesUon, until 
hft opeaed up, and showed that bis reserve was büt a 
resohitioa^^not habiluai, nor from (he cttstonn of ht« 
natare« ^'The least tnteresting things* about Ihis 
towD,'' Said he, '^ to a nnan who looks dceper than Ih« 
outside of the packing-case of society, are. the build^ 
ings,*^the wealth, — and the appearaiice of the peo- 
plck The pre-eminence of Loiidoii cof>si^tä in the 
possession of a race of beings that I call the Elffigiea. 
Tbey resemble man in aclion and extcrnal bearing,' 
bul they have neither passions, appetites, nor atiec- 
tions \ — without reason, imagination, or heart, they< dö 
uU thingß that men do, but they move onward to the 
grave, and are covered up in the parent and congenial 
«lay with as httle regret by tbose who knew them best, 
as you feel for the iate of that haddock you ar« now 
about to cat." 
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" Aod what are thae thines ?" was my diffident soh 
swen ^^ Wbj,'^ says be, ^^ tbey are for the mögt part 
ioundlii^ of fortune, — beings witbout relations ; ad- 
venturers, wbo at an early .period of life, perhaps, 
begged tbeir way to London, and raised themselyes^ 
noTi^ tatent or skill, but by a curious kind of alcbe- 
my, into great ricbes. I bave known several. Tbey 
are commonly bacbelors, — bacbelors in the beait. 
Tbey live in a snug way,-— bave some crony tbat dinei 
witb tbem on Sunoay, and who knows aslittle of tbeir 
affairs as of tbeir bistory« Tbe friendsbip of so^h 
friends usually commendes in tbe Hampstead or Hack- 
ney stage coacbes, and tbe one is commonly a pawn- 
broker, and tbe otber a banker. Tbe professions of 
such friendshipless friends are ever intrinsically die 
same, — nor can I see any diflference between tbe man 
wbo lends money on bill&and bonds, and bim wbo does 
the same thing on tbe widow's wedding-ring, or the 
clotbes of her orphans« They both grow rieh by tbe 
cxpedients of the necessttous or the unfortanate. 
They make tbeir money by habit, witbout motive, and 
they bequeath it to some charity or public character^ 
merely because they are by the force of custom re- 
quired to make a will. I am a traveller, I know some- 
thing of all the principal cities of Europe, but in no 
otber has tbe Effigian species any existence. Tbeir 
element consists of the necessities of a commercial 
Community, which embraces all tbe otber vicissitudes 
to which mankind are ordinarily liable. 

One of tbe most decided, the purest blood of the 
Effigies, was the late old Joe Brianson. Whether he 
begged or worked bis way to London is disputed ; but 
he commenced bis career as a porter. — ^No one ever 
heard bim mention the name of any of bis kin ; per- 
haps he had some good reason for the concealment. — 
The first week he saved a crown, which he lent to a 
brother bearer of burdens who was in need, on condi- 
tion of receiving six Shillings on the Saturday follow- 
ing. — In the course of the third week after bis arrival, 
he was worth one pound Sterling; — and he.diedatthe 
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age of seventy-eight, leaving exactiy a million, not 

^Jrine out of the worid one idea more tban he brought 

into London fifty-six years before ; — ^and yet the bis* 

tory of Joe would be infinitely more interesting and 

important than that of all the men of fame and genius 

tbat ever existed. For although he was, in the truest 

aense of tbe times, a usurious huncks, he was never 

drawn into one transaction against the Statutes. — I 

knew him well in my younger years, for I had often 

occasion to apply to him. I was constituted somewbat 

differently, and without being so good a member of 

Society, I do not say mach for myself when I affirm 

that I was a better man. Joe was most faithful to bis 

Word — ^his promise was a bond ; but, like a bond, it 

always contained a penalty. ^' If this bill," he used 

to say, '^ is not pointedly taken up, I promise you it 

will be heard of ;'' and when it was not taken up, it 

was heard of, and that too with a vengeance. He 

never gave a groat in charity, because he never had 

one to give. He lived all bis days as literaliy from 

hand to mouth as when he entered London without a 

penny. If you wanted a biil discounted, he never did 

it off-hand. He had all bis own cash previously put 

out at usury, and was obliged to apply to bis bankers. 

They got at the rate of five per cent per annum. Joe 

agreed to seil some article of mcrchandise to bis cus- 

tomer, — and the price he put on it left him not less in 

general than five per cent per month, upon the princi- 

pal of the bill discounted. But the wealth he thu$ 

gathered, might almost be jsaid to have been unblest, 

for it brought him no new enjoyment. At the age of 

threescore, and possessed of half a million, he was 

taken ill with vexation in consequence of a clerk dy- 

ing insolvent, who had been in bis service three and 

twenty years, and to whom he had discounted a bill for 

twenty pounds in anticipation of his salary ; the poor 

man being at the time under the necessity of submit- 

ting to an Operation for the stone. 

Joe married when he was about fifty. His wife was 
ihe daughter of a man with whom he had formed an 
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acquaintance in the IslingtoD stagie-coach« SI» wat 
beaotiful and accomplished, and belof ed hy a band«-: 
aome joung buleher; but educated at a faahioiiable 
boarding scbool, the butcber's trade was ansavourj t» 
her Imagination. Her own &ther was a nigfatoOiaii-«— 
a dealer in dung-hills. There is some diflference be- 
tween a banker and a batcber; and old sordid Joe 
was on that account preferred to the young butcbsr 
by the nightman's daughter. They begat a BOtt andk* 
daughter. Tbe former, at the agt of tweoty-two^ was 
elected into Parliaitient by bis iatfaer'a piirse. Tbe 
latter at the age of nineteen, was marri«d>by thesame 
potentiality to aa EarL Joe died-^-^iis^son aoddaiigh' 
ter put their servants into moiiniing whea he 6ea»ed 
to discount; and in less than three mootfas afier gavf 
them new liveries, in honour of their mother's secend 
marriage« 

Therc are no sacb beings a^ these in aoiy otbercapi* 
tal of Europe, and yet tl^y are connnoB m London« 
Father, mother^ son, and daughter, bel«ng to a^pffcuUar 
species, aud it wouid be a libel on human nature to 
rank them with the race of man. 

Here I coold not refrain from saying to the strai^ 
man, baving by this time well finished my dinner, that 
I thought he had a sour heart towards the sons and 
daughlers of success and prosperity. " No," says he, 
"you misunderstand me. I was only speaking of the 
Effigies, a species of the same genus as man, bat 
widely different in the generalities of their nature." 

I could not say that this slory left any satisfaction 
with me, which the rehearser observing, said, '^ But 
the Effigies are perhaps not so remarkable as anotber 
ciass, of a very opposite descriplion. — 1 do not well 
know by what cpithet to distinguish them ; but if you 
will join me in a bettle of wine, I will give you some 
account of one of them ; and the tale may be calied 
^ The Broken Heart.' '' This was a very agreeable 
proposal to me, who had no other end in view at the 
time but my own recreation ; so we ordcred in oae of 
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the landlord's old bottles ; — during the drinking of 
which my companion proceeded to the follawing 
effect : — 



TSE BROKEN HEARt. 

There are but two kinds of adventurers who suc- 
ceed in London ; — those who, like Joe Brianson, 
come to it pennyless, mth industrious propensities, 
and those who have friends of power and influence. 
Young men, brought up as gentlemen in the countrj, 
rarely prosper in London ; and it is of one of these I 
would now speak. The persoh I allude to was the 
son of a clergyman. ^ He was known among his com- 
paDions by the nick-name of Buskin ; and his unhappy 
täte makes me remember him by no other. 

He was one of a large family. — His father, however, 
had a good living, but it was unfortunately in agenteel 
neighbourhood, and the sons and daughters in conse- 
quence acquired notions of elegance inconsistent witb 
their fortune. While the old man Yived, this produced 
no evil. At his death, the whole family was plunged 
into poverty. By that time, however, Buskin, who 
had come to London as a clerk, was settled in a busi- 
ness, which, while there was no other drain on it than 
his own expenses, was adequate, it appeared, to all his 
wants, notwithstandinghis extra-gentility. — But, from 
the time he was necessitated to contribute to the sup-« 
port of his brothers and sisters, his efforts were una- 
vailing to make it sufficiently productive ; anda change 
was soon perceptible in his appearance« Previously 
he had been rather a sedate character — something 
given to reflection and sentiment« He wrote poetry 
and played on the flute. But soon after the arrival 
of his friends in town, he became remarkably gay — 
foreswore, it would seem, the Muses — and cntered 
with something of an inordinate keenness into every 
species of cheerful amusement. He was praised for 
tbis« It was tbought he had the intereats of his sisters 
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io TieWi — and courted society, to gnre the gentlenKM 
of bis acquaintance an opportumty of knowing their 
worth and beauty ; for they were lovely, amiabie^aiid 
accomplished to an uncommon degree. This, how- 
ever, was but the ärst stage of the mortal maladj 
with which poor Biisktn was seized« 

The Symptoms of gayety and good humour contina- 
ed about a year, wben others began to appear« In 
his dress and manners, the patient still seemed the 
same individual, but his temper became sharp and ir- 
ritable« He was satisfied with nothing; thesunitself 
never shone properly ; when he went into the fielda, 
the west wind had lost its genial freshness, and the 
blossoms that garlanded the boughs in spring, seemei 
to him tawdry. The song of the lark was harsh in 
his ears ; and he was heard often to repine at the lot 
of the day-Iabourer, whose anxieties terminated with 
the hours of his task, and who had none beyond the 
daily period of his toil. 

At first this attracted no particular notice, or when 
it was noticed it only seemed to provoke the banter 
of his friends ; but the misanthropic humour continued 
to grow, and at last it began to be surmised that bis 
affairs were not thriving. 1 never obtrude my ad vice ; 
but one day, when he was unusually petulant, I coald 
not refrain from remarking to him the alteration I haye 
mentioned, and to express my fear3. 

" You are right," replied he ^' in some respects ; IDJ 
affairs are, indeed, not thriving, or ratherthey are not 
adequate to supply thedemands of duty and äfibction, 
In other respects I have no reason to complainJ'— 
" Then why don't you abridge your expense ? you do 
not want resolution on other occasions-^wby woold 
you go with your eyes open over the precipice ?'' — " I 
do not like,'' said he, ^^ to lose the footing I posseM 
in Society ; and I hope that something may come round 
to help me." 

There was an accent of sorrow in the ose of tbat 
Word help^ that rung upon my heart. I could say w 
more \ 1 had it not in my power to assist.tiie unforta* 
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Bftte man ; I coald only pity, and mark the progreta 
of his consuminc anguish, as one frieDd cootemplates 
another dying of a consumption. 

Bat tbe period of irritation and bitterness also ,pafl8- 
ed, and was succeeded by anotber more dcpiorable* 
Be became again singularly animated — his wbole mind 
seeroed to be endowed with preternatural energy. In 
amuseraent and in business, be was equally inexhaust- 
ible^ all with whom be took a part in etther^ admired 
bis yigour, and complained of that amazing activity 
which left their utmost exertions and cfibrts so far be« 
bind. I was awed and alarmed ; I looked at bim with 
astonishment. His voice, in conversation, wben aiiy 
thing like argument was started, became irresistibly 
eloquent. There was a haste in tbe movements of 
bis mind, as if some great countervailing weight had 
been taken away. One evening, in returning with 
him from a party where this had been remarkably the 
Gase, I said to him familiarly, ^^ Buskin, what the 
deTiPs the matter with you ? you seem as if your 
tboughts were in ahurry." — " They are so," he repli- 
ed, '' and they have cause, for thcy arc hauntcd by a 
fiend." 

I was horror-struck ; but what could I say ? I at- 
tempted to remonstrate, but he shut my mouth. '' It 
ii now toQ late to reason with me — tbe struggle will 
ioon be over. I feel that I am left to jnyseif ; that 
the protection of Providence rs wilhdrawn, and hope 
is extinguisbed. Wherever I move, I nm, as it were, 
in a magical circle. I never come any more into 
contact with hunianity. I am excommunicated." 

Although I was grieved and terrified by this rhap- 
f ody, I yet thought it advisable to ridicule it — when, 
in a moment, he Struck me violently in the face. My 
blood was ever inflammable at the slightest insult, but 
this blowsmöte my heart with indescribable pain, and 
so far from feeling any thing like rescntment at the 
insult, I could not refrain from bursting into tears, 
and taking tbe irritated young man by the band. It 
was too dark for me to see his face ; but when I press- 
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ed his hand, I feit that bis whole frame shuddered« 
NothiDg more passed that night. I accompanied him 
home to his owd door, and we parted without speak« 
ing, but shook bands in a way that said more to the 
spirit than the tongue could have uttered« On reach- 
ing my lodgings, I sat down, and mj thick arising fan- 
cies would not allow me to go to bed« At last they 
got so far the better of roe that I went again out and 
walked to Buskin's house« All was silent there. I 
passed two or three tioies in front, and then went home; 
but the night-mare was upon me, and the interval tili 
morning was bideous« At an earlier hour than usual, 
1 rose and dressed myself, and again went into the 
street, where my unhappy friend resided. As I ap- 
proacbed towards his door, I was startled by a me- 
dical gentleman, one of our mutual friends, Coming 
out. * * ♦ 

At tbis point of his story, the hard-favoured stran* 
ger's voice faltered, and drawing his hand hastily over 
his face, he abruptly rose, and went to the door. In 
the course of a few minutes, during the which I was 
in a State of rumination, he returned, and calling the 
waiter, asked what was to pay for the wine ; and throw- 
ing down bis half of the reckoning, bade me good af- 
ternoon, and went away, leaving me to guess, and 
ponder anent the säd and mournful issue of bis tal^. 
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When I had abundantly satisfied my cariosity witb 
the curioos thtngs of London, I was admonisbed by 
my purse, which had sufTered a sore bowel complainjt 
from the time of my arrival, that it behooved me to 
^hink of taking it to grass and replenishraent in the 
Salt-market. Accordingly, aft^r settling counts with 
Mrs. Damask, I got a hackney to carry my portraantj 
to the wharf, where 1 embark^d on board the Motin- 
taineer steam-boat, bound, God willing, to tbe port of 
Leith. 

I had not been long on board, when lo, and behold ! 
who should I see, flourishing his cane, bnt that nice, 
good-tempered, fiit man, the great Odontist, whose 
genius and talcnts in the abstruse art of song-wri- 
ting, make such a figure in Blackwood's Magazine« 

*' Hey, Doctor!" quo' 1, at length, — '^HeghjSirs, 
but a sight of you here is gude for sair een — whar 
d'ye come frae ?" 

The Doctor, who is a pawkie loon, as is well kent, 
said nothing at first, but looking as it were down at 
me with an inquisitive and jealousing ee, cried out^ 
in his funny way, " Whar did that creature speak frae ? 
Lordsake, Tammy Duffle, how came ye here ? What's 
ta'en you a gailanting out o' the Salt-market ? I 
thought the Gallowgate would hae been the farthest 
o' your tramps. But ye hae nae doubt been up wi' a 
cargo o' your loyal ty to the Coronation. Lordsake, 
man, but 1 am glad to see you : 1 have nae had the 
visibiüty o' a Christian face since, the Heavens kens 
when, Tammy.'' 

In this way the Odontist for a space o' time continu- 
ed his mirthful devices, tili the vessel was put under 
way by the steam being set on, when we had some 
solid conversation thegither, — in the first place, anent 

13 
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the news from Glasgow, of which the Doctor was io 
great want, by reasoa of bis long absence ; and in 
the second, concerning the Doctor's experience, and 
observes on the kingdom of France, and the city of 
Paris, appertaining thereto. 

" And so ye hae been at Paris, Doctor ?'' quo' I ; 
'' ye mann gie me a sober account of what ye saw ; 
and I request tiiat ye'll begin at the beginning, when 
you left London." 

" It was fine weather," replied the Doctor ; " there 
wasna a mot in the lift tili we got ayont Canterbury« 
Th^re I saw twa droll black clouds fleeing aboon a 
lü]l — corbie-like things — 1 didna like the looks o' tbem 
— ^the deviPs yonder in the air, quo' I — and we soon 
fan the truth o't. He flappit bis wings, and brought 
on a perfect hurricane, when we were in the packet. 
The vessel heePd o'er, tili I thouglit she would hae 
coupit, and made a clean whamle o't. Lordsake, it 
was dreadfui, and a poor bit German princey that we 
had on board, I thought would hae decanted bis in- 
side. At every bock, he shot out bis neck and open 
mouth, as if he would hae swallow't the sun out o' 
the firmament like a peel. Lordsake, what a creigh- 
ling the creature made, raxing and hauding its sides ! 
Its man was obliged to grip it by the tail, for fear it 
would hae loupen out o' the ship in its desperation. 
But a^ was nothing to Paris. Lordsake, Tammy, but 
yon is a whirligig-place ; a' the folk are dailt, and they 
mak every body sae that gangs there. At our table- 
dot, fifty eight dined every day ; twenty were Glas- 
gow folk, a very extraordinär thing ; we sang Great 
George is King, wi' hands cleekit, after dinner. The 
French thought we were mad, but we were very civil 
to them, and after the King's health we drank auld 
Loui, and had Henry Quatre. But the cookery was 
damned bad — they don't know how to cook yonder — 
they have no gout — Ihey boil the meat to tavers, and 
mak sauce o' the brue to other dishes — they have no- 
thing savoury or solid — but for a' that they are despe- 
rate eaters — Lordsakc, what trashit is they eat! 1 have 
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secn thcm sitting at their supper, with their yellow^ 
faces, like puddocks round a plate, crunching custocks. 
There can be nae comfort in yon way o' living. — 
They breakfast in public cafiee-rooms, and spend a^ 
the day as if they had nothing to do, and their nights 
in that hell-upon-yearth the Palace Royal — Lordsake, 
Tammy, yon is an awfu' place ! I was just terrified 
to gie a keek in — for a' that I tried to see every thiu|. 
But if ye take awa' the palaces and oiher public build- 
ings, there's nathing to be seen in Paris— a filthy town 
— ye might crack a whip out o' ae window intil ani- 
ther in the house fornent« But for.a' that, the French 
havesome clever points of character — their silks are 
very extraordinär, and really very cheap — But I didna 
smuggle ony, foecause I had nae need. But in their 
churcbes the villany of man was manifest ; it wasna 
tfaat ony body was there ; the priests said their ridicu- 
. lous paternosters in a manner to themselves; for they 
had nae hearers. Heaven knows what will come o' 
tbem when they die — they ken naething o' the Lord, 
but a deal o' the deevil — And yet yon Peer la Shaizc 
is a very beautifui place, adorned with flowers. They 
faave flowers in glass boxes on some head-stones for 
the ghosts at night to look at — it's, however, a pretty 
sight to see them. But there are many other places 
besides yon burying-ground very comfortable in 
Paris. The coflee-room o' a' ithers that I thought 
the most sae, was ane at the Luxemburg — and the 
yin ordinair is excellent, only fifteen pence the bettle 
— Pleasure's very cheap, for which cause so many of 
our countrymen go yonder. They repute that more' 
than fifty thousand English souls are at this time in 
Paris. But Pm sure 1 wonder what they see at the" 
French — a whirligig set of deevils — nae stability in 
them — and Lordsake what a clatter the bodies hae ! 
no end, normethodeither, in their discourse — andnO" 
thingcordial andsincereabout them — theirfriendship'e 
but lip-deep, and, like their cookery, bas nae fusion 
in't — a^ show. Ye canna cut and come again on their 
kindness— «but the bodies hae a civil way with them 
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for a' that, and il's no possiUe to be angry at their 
parleyvoos. 1 staid three weeks amang tbem, and 
hae iiac reasoa to complain — but it's Just a miracie to 
See how tbe creatures can gab and eat, y would 
think they hadna got a wholesome meai o' meat a^ 
their days before, aud that their tongues werejust 
loosened by a Ihaw ; their words come ruuniug out 
o^ their mouths hke a burn at beltane ; thcy bae no 
end. üriless ye can speak French, ye ken nae mair 
what they hae been saying when tlicy are done, thau 
when thcy bcgan." 

" But, Doctor," Said I, " how did you find public 
opir.ion ? What State are the ßonapartists iu ? Chop- 
fallcn, no doubt/' 

'' Cunfoundit moudiwarts ! — They durst na sbow 
their suouts where l was. Thumourts, that would sook 
the blood o' auld honest Loui^s cocks and hens — But 
a's loyalty yonder noo. Tlic Jacobin trade's ciean up 
and dished. They're a' broken — ganc to pigs and 
whistlcs — hke tlie Whigs amang oursels." 

" That may be the case at preseut, Doctor, but whqn 

the King dies " 

'' Tliü King dee I — Yon's a hale and gausy carlc — 
nieat-hkc and claith-likc — aiblins now and then fashed 
wi' a bit gimbletting o' the gout in bis muckle tae — 
but what o' that? I hae't whiies mysel', and ne'cr a 
prin the waur o-t. Na, na ! — there's nae dead-il] about 
JiOui. LorJsake, Tammy, what gars you think that 
fat folk are "hiair death-Iilve than skinny deevils hke 
yoursel ! It may bc that, in \utt summcr weathcr, we're. 
obliged to tliole mair; but *leah is no an ill ciccding 
for banes in wijiter. Dinna evcn ony o^ youimemeu' 
to mortis to the hke o' Loui and nie, Tammy : as lang 
as we baith can eat aiui drink as we hae done, a snuil' 
o' tobacco for (icaln. Na, Na ! — Dt'pend upon't, Tam- 
my, Loui will wag his staiF at the auld loon, and gar 
him chatter his hungry rat-trap teeth, without a nnorsel 
for many a day to come yet, As fora gquabash when 
he does kick, wha's to make it? Lordsake, man, but 
ye hae got in the Blues. — DccviPs in the man ; would 
he no hae fat folk to live ?-' 
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^'But, Doctor, what think ye of the hospitality in 
France ?" 

"Hospi — what, in France?" cried the Odontist, 
looking at me as if his eyes were pistols« " Gruel and 
pui^e is a' thatyop gabby creatures ken o* hospitality." 

This ingenious observe naturally led me to think of 
the State of the Icarned science in France. 

"Science!" cried the Doctor. " Gin clockleddie^ 
and bumbees, wi' prins in their doups, be science^ 
atweel there's an abundance o' that at the Garden of 
Flants. But the elephant yonder is really a prime 
beast, and has sie comical cunning een, I dinna wonder 
at philosophy making a pet o' the creature — just as 
Kit North does o' me« But bide tili I getmy Journal 
ready for Blackwood — so hae done wi' your pumping.*^ 

While we were thus holding a jocose conversation, 
a gentleman that had the look of a divine, joined in 
wilh US, and he being taken with the Doctor's funny 
sayings, began to strive at something of the sort himself^ 
and upon his Suggestion the Doctor and him, and me, 
retired to a corner by ourselves, where the Odontist 
called on the steward to bring us a bottle of the port 
out of his basket of sea-stores ; for the Doctor, being 
a man of a jolly as well as a jocose humour, had laid[ 
in a plentiful extra supply of divers sorts of good wineSf 

This stranger turned out to be no other than the 
Rev. Mr. Birkwhistle, the Minister of Dintonknow. 
He is an elderly man, of a composed appearance, with 
something, however, of a peery-weery twinkling about 
the een, which betrayed that he knew more than he 
let on. He had been at London on somc Gospel affair 
anent the call of a minister; butwhether he had been 
on the leet, and wasna successfui, or merely as a visi- 
tant — aiblins to spy the nakedness of the land, Pll no 
take it upon me to say ; but he had a fouth of queer 
stories, which itwas acuriosity tohear of,in the manner 
that he discoursed of the same. Among others, he 
tol4 US of a v^ry surprising thing that beiell himsetf. 

13* 
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THE WIG AND THE BLACK CAT* 

Bj an agreement with the session, (said Mr. Birk- 
whistle,) I was iDvited to preach the action sermon at 
Kilmartin, and my new wig Coming bome from Glas- 
gow by the Saitcoats carrier oa the Tbursday afore, I 
took it unopened on the Saturday eVening io tbe bon 
to the Manse, where 1 wasto bide duriog the preacbings 
with the widow. It happened, however, tbat in goii^ 
in tbe stage-fly from my own parish to ^.liimartin, a 
dreadful sbower came on, and the box with nny new 
wig thereintil, being on the outside tap of the coacb, 
the wind blew and the rain feil, and by the help an4 
coUeagury of the twa, the seams of the box were in- 
vaded, and the wig, when I took it out on the Satur- 
day night, was just a clash o^ weet. 

At that time o^ night, thcre wasna a barber to be 
had for love or money within three miles o' the Manse ; 
indeed I dinna think, for that matter, there was a crea- 
ture o' the sort within the bounds and jurisdictions of 
the parish ; so that l could make no better oU than to 
borrow the dredge box out of the kitchen, and dress 
the wig with my own hands. 

Although Mr. Kecklc hadbecn buricd buttheweek 
before, the mistress, as a' minister'^s wives of thcright 
gospel and evangelical kind should be, was in a whole- 
80me State o^ composity, and seeing what I was ettling 
at, said to me, the minister had a blockhead whereon be 
was wont to dress and fribble his wig, and that although 
itwasasairhcart toher to see onyotherman's wigupo» 
the same, I was welcome to use my freedoms therewitlu 
Accordingly, the blockhead, on the endof a stick, iike 
the shank of a carpet besom, was brought intil the 
room; and the same being stuck into the finger-hole 
of a bufiet-stool, I set myseif to dress and fribble with 
my new wig, and Mrs. Keckle the whilesat beside mc. 
and we had some vcvy cdifying conversation indeed. 

During our discoursing, as I was not a deacon attbc 
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dressing of wigs, I was obligated now and then tocon« 
template and consider the effect of my fribbling at a 
distance, and to give Mrs« Keckle the dredge-]^x to 
shake the fioar on where it was seen to be wanting. 
Bat all this was done in great sincerity of heart bc* 
tween her and me ; altbougb, to be sure, it was none 
of the most zealous kind of reiigion on my part, to bc 
fribbling with my hands and comb at the wig, and say- 
' ing at the same time with my tongue, orthodox texts 
out of the Scriptures. Nor, in like roanner, was it 
just what could be hoped for, that Mrs. Keckle, wben 
1 spoke to her on the everlasting joys of an eternal. 
salvation, where friends meet to part no more, saying, 
" a bit pluff with the box there, on the left curls," (in 
the way of a parenthesis,) that she wouldna feel a 
great deal ; bat for all that, we did our part well, and 
she was long after heard to say, that she bad never 
been more edified in her life, than when she belped 
me to dress my wig on that occasion. 

Bat all is vanity and vexation of spirit in this world 
Qf sin and misery. When the wig was dressed, and as 
white and beautiful to the eye of man as a cauliflower, 
I took it from off its stance on the blockhead, which 
was a great short-sightedness of me to do, and I prin<> 
aed it to the curtain of the bed, in the room wherein I 
was instructed by Mrs. Keckle to sleep« Little did 
either me or that worthy woman dream of the mif- 
chief that was then brewing and hatching, against the 
great care and occupation wherewith we had in a 
manner regenerated the periwig into its primitive style 
•f jperfectness. 

But you must understand, that Mrs« Keckle had a 
black cat, that was not past the pranks of kittenhood, 
though in outwardly show a most douce and well com- 
ported beast ; and what would ye think Baudrons was 
doiog all the time that the mistress and me were so 
eydent about the wig? She was sittingon a cbair, 
watching every pluff that Igave, and meditating, with 
the device of an evil spirit, how to spoil all the bra- 
very that I was so iodustriously endeavouring to r<^- 
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Store into its proper pedigree and formalitics. I bave 
long had a notion that black cats are no overly canny, 
and the conduct of !Vf rs. Keckle's was an evidential 
kithing to the efTect, that there is nothing of uncbari* 
tableness in that notion of mine; howsomever, no to 
enlarec on such points of philosophical controversy, 
the wig being put in order, I carried it to the bed- 
room, and, as 1 was saying, prinned it to the bed-cur- 
tains, and then went down stairs again to the parlour 
to make exercise, and to taste M rs. Keckle's mutton 
ham, bjr way of a relish to a tumbler of toddy, having 
declined any sort of methodical supper. 

Considerihg the melancholious necessity that had 
occasioned my coming to the Kilmartin Manse, I wa^ 
beholden to enlarge a little after supper with Mrs. 
Keckle, by which the tumbler of toddy was exhausted 
before I had made an end of my exhortation, which 
the.mistress seeing, she said, that if I would make an- 
other cheerer she would partake in a glass with me. 
It's no my habit to go such lengths at ony time, the 
more especially on a Saturday night ; but she was so 
pressing that I could not butgratify her, so I made the 
second tumbler, and weel I wat itwas baith nappy and 
good ; for in brewing I had an ee to pleasing Mr«. 
Reckle, and knowing that the leddies like it strong 
and sweet, I wasna sparing either of the spirit bottle 
gr the sugar bowh But I trow both the widow and me 
j)ad to rue the consequences that befell us in that night, 
for when I went up again intil the bed-room, I was 
what ye would call a thought ofTthe nail, by the which 
my sleep wasna just what it should have been, and 
dreams and visions of all sorts came hovering about my 

F'Ilow, and at times 1 feit, as it were, the bed whirlin<r 
round. 

In this condition, with a bit dover now and then, I 
hiy tili the hour of midnight, at the which season I had 
a Strange dream — wherein I thought my wig was kind- 
led by twacandles of adeadly yellowlight, and then/ 
beheld, as it were, an imp of darkness dancing at my 
Bed-side, whcreat I turned mysclf round, and covcxÄl 
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my head with the clothes, just in an eerie mood, be- 
tween sleeping and waking. I had not, however, lain 
long in that posture, when I feit, as I thought, a band 
claming softly over the bed-clothes like a temptation, 
and it was past the compass of m^ power to think what 
it could bc, By and by, I heard a dreadful thud on 
the floor, and something moving in the darkness, so I 
raised my head in a courageous manner to see and 
question who was there. But judge what I suffered, 
when I beheld, by the dim glimmer of the star-light of 
the window, that the curtains of the bed were awfiilly 
shaken, and every now and then what 1 thought a wo- 
man with a mutch keeking in upon me. The liltle 
gude was surely busy that night, for I thought the appa- 
rition was the widow, and that I saw Cluty himself at 
every other keek she gave, looking at me o'er her 
Shoulder with bis fiery een. In short, the sight and 
Vision grew tosuch a head upon me, that I started up, 
and cried with a loud voice, " O, Mistress Keckle, 
Mistress Keckle, what's brought you here ?" The 
sound of my terrification gart the whole house dirl, and 
the widow herseif, with her twa servan lasses, wilh 
candles in their hands, came in thcir flannen coaties to 
see what was the matter, thinking I had gane by my- 
self, or was taken with some sore dead-ill. But when 
the lights entered the room, I was cured of my passion 
of amazement, and huddling intil the bed ancath the 
clothes, I cxpounded to the women what had dis^turbed 
nie, and what an apparitiön l had seeii — not hinting, 
however, that 1 thought it was Mrs. Keckle. While l 
was thus speaking, one of the maidens gied a shrill 
skirling laugh, crying, " Och hon, the poor wig!" and 
sure enough nothing could be more humiliating thau 
the sight it was ; for the black cat, instigated, as I think, 
by Diabolus himself, to an endeavour to pull it down, 
had with herclaws combed out both the curls and the 
pouther ; so that it was hinging as lank and feckless as 
atap of lint,justas if neither the mistress nor mehad 
laid a band upon it. And thus it was brought to üght 
and testimony, that what I had scen and heard was but 
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the devil of a black cat louping and jumping to brincr 
down my new wig for a playock to herseif, in the which 
most Singular exploits she utterlj ruined it ; for upon 
an examine next daj, the whole facultj of the curls 
was destroyed, and great detriment done to the sub- 
$lance thereof. 



TRAVSLLma BY NIGHT* 1&5 



CIIAPTER XIII. 

Odontist, at the end of Mr. Birkwhistle^s story, 
i bimself to seduce from her taciturnity a ma- 
woman, that uttered herseif in a sort ot Engli- 
otch, or, as the Doctor said in a by way, wink- 
h a drollery that was itself an entertainment to 
Her words are just a mixture of pease and 

5S." 

idam," quo' the Odontist, " as ye seem to have 
ne experience of man, ye'U just gie us a bit tig 
3 by, in the shape of some wee couthy tale ; and, 
I to oil the hinge of your tongue, hae, take a 
' wine." 

:'re very obligatory," said the mistress ; " and I 
you for this great proof of your politesse and 
ence. But 'deed, Doctor, 1 have met with no- 
if a jocosity to entertain the like of you, saving 
fright that I got some y ears ago, the which, in all 
ilars, was one of the most comical misfortunes 
er happened to any single woman, far less to a 
;e widow like me." 



TRAVELLING BY NIGHT. 



ähould ken, Doctor, and gentlemen and, ladies, 
am, by reason of birth, parentage, and educa- 
n Edinburgh woman. But, in course of time, it 
out, that when I was married, I found myself left 
w in the city of Bristol ; upon the which yevent 
up a house in Clifton, — nae doubt, Doctor, ye 
eard often enough teil o' Clifton, — and hving 
as I was saying, 1 took a wearying ßt to see my 
id kin in Scotland, and so set out in the coach. 
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with tbe design and intent of travelling by night and 
by day to Edinbui^h, straight through, without stop* 
ping« IMl never forget, to tbe day 1 die, what befeil 
me in that journey, by a nocturna! reciprocity witha 
pooryoung man. 

We took him in on tbe road, wbere he was waiting 
for the carriage, with an umbrella ander bis oxter, and 
a bündle in bis band. Tbe sight of bim was a sore 
tbing, for bis eyes were big and blue, bis cheeks skin 
and bone, and be bad a host tbat was just dreadful. 
Jt was death rapping with bis knuckleat tbe Chamber 
door of tbe poor creature's precious soul« Bat we 
travelled on, and I said to tbe young man tbat bis 
fricnds were making a victim of bim. He, howeyer, 
bad no fear, saying be was going bpme to try die 
benefit of bis native air. 

Wben we came, I tbink it was to tbe town of Lan- 
caster, I steppit out to get a cbop of dinner, leaving 
tbe lad in tbe coach ; and wben I bad receiyed a re- 
freshment, and taken my seat again, I saw be was busy 
with bis bündle, in tbe custody of wbich he bad a bottle 
and a veal pye. " Heavens preserve us !" quo' I, 
^^ wbat poison is tbat ye have been murdering yourselif 
with ?'' — But be only laugbed to see tbe terror I was 
in. For a' tbat, to tbink of a man with such a cough- 
ingbost, eating such a peppery conservatory as a pye, 
and tasting of tbe deadly indecorum of a brandy bet- 
tle, was a constipation of affliction that I cannot suffi- 
ciently express. 

However, nothing happened for sometime, but ihfi^ 
coach hurled, he hosted, and the night it was growiog 
dark ; at last he gave, as ye would say, a skraik, and 
feil as dead as a door nail, with the pye and the bottle 
on the seat before me. 

At first, as ye may think, I was confounded, but 
presently I heard a lad that was ree with drink, singing 
onthe top of the coach ; so beingmy leeful lane witli the 
dead body, I put my head out of the window, and bade 
the coachman to stop. It was by tbis time quite dark. 
" rU be very much obligated to you," quo' I to tbe 
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drirer, ^^it ye'H let the gentleman that's singing so 
Uitfaely come in beside me ; for the poorlad that was 
bere has taken an ill turn«'^ 

The coachman very civilly consented to this^ and 
the dninken nightingale was allowed to come in ; but 
before he cot the door opened, 1 took care to set the 
corpse apnght, and to place it all in order with the 
liandle in its hand on its knee. 

** Friend," said t to the ree man, " ye'll be so good 
as to keep this poor lad in a steady posture, for he has 
bad a low tum, and maybc it'll be some time before 
he recover." 

^* VW do that,^' said he ; and accordingly he sat be* 
side the dead man, and held him up, as away the 
coach went with us all three. 

^' I wish roa'am,'^ said the supporter, after having 
Bat some time silent, ^^ that the man be not already 
dead, for I do not think he breathes.^' 

" Don't troable him," quo' I, ** he's but in a low 
war." 

We had not gone far tili he lifted the dead man'ß 
arm and let it fall, and it feil like a lump of clay. 

'^ By heaven, he's dead !" said my living companion 
in alarm ; *' he does not breathe, and his hand is as 
powerless as a knuckle of veah" 

^^ Cannot you let the man alone," said I ; '^ how would 
you like to be so fashed if ye had fainted yourself ? I 
teil yoü it^s no decent to be meddling with either his 
feet or hands." 

Upon my saying which words, the drunken fool, 
bolding up the body with his left hand, lifted one of its 
lege and let it drop. 

^^ Madam," said be in a mournful voice, " he does 
not breathe, he has no power in his hands, and his leg's 
a dead log. VW bet ten to one he's dead/' 

" Surely," quo' I, *' no poor woman was ever so 
tormented as I am — what busiuess have you" either to* 
bet or bai^ain on the subject ? Cannot ye in a peace- 
able manner just do as l bid you, and keep the poor 
man in a Christian posture ?" 

H 
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But, for all that, we had not driven far tili tb(i 
iDiltiisitiTe fellow put his band into ihe bosom of the 
corpse. 

" By jingo, madam," said he, " if this be'nt a dcad 
man, the last o} ster 1 swallowed is living yet — he 
does not breatfae, his hand^s powerless, his leg canH 
move, and his heart don't beat* The game's all 
up with him, depend upon't, or my namens not Jack 
Lowther." 

" Well, I declare, Mr. Lowther," quo' I, " I never 
met the like of you — Who ever heard of a man dying 
in a stage-coach ? I am surprised ye cotild tbink of 
mentioning such a thing to a leddy. It's enough to 
frighten me out of my judgment — for the love of peace, 
Mr. Lawther, hold your tongue about death, and haud 
up the man tili we get to Kendal.'' 

'^ I may hold him up — that I don't refuse ; but 
ma'am," suid Mr. Lowther, '4he poor fellow is alreadj 
food for Worms. Feel his bosom, put in your band — 
de pray. By jingo, he is as cold as a frog, and as 
dead as a leg of mutton. I have given him such a 
pinch, that if he had a spark of life, it must have made 
him jump." 

" Mr. Lowther," said I, with great sincerity, "ye're 
a most extraordinary perplexity, to nip the man in that 
way. It's enough to cause his death — I am surprised 
ye have so little regard to humanity." 

So with some converse of the same sort, we at last 
reached the inn door at Kendal, and when the waiter 
came with a candle to see who would alight for sup- 
per, I said to him, " Let me quietly out, for there's a 
dead man in the coach beside me." The waiter ut- 
tered a cry of terrification, and let the candle fall in the 
dib, but in an instant twenty other lights came flaming, 
and a crowd gathered around us, while Mr. Lowther 
jumped out of the carriage, like a creature by himself, 
and was like to faint with the thought of having tra- 
velled in the Company of a corpse. And to be surely, 
it was not a very pleasant companion we had ; how- 
cver, it gave me a warning never to travel by night 
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Again ; for I was needcessitated to bide tili the coro* 
aer had made a questification of my testimony ; and I 
got no sleep, neither that night, nor for three after, 
with the thought of sitting in a coach with adead body, 
holding a vcal pye and a brandy bottle in its hands — 
which every one must allow was a concurrence of a 
very alarming kind to a single woman. 

When the Englified Edinburgh lady had made an end 
to her story, the Doctorgave me a nodge on the elbow, 
and Said with a winking, to let me ken he was but in 
jocularity, " Now, Tammy, ye'll see how I'll squabash 
them ;'' and with that, he addressed himself aloud to 
the Company of passengers assembled round us — say- 
ing how he was diverted by the stories he had heard, 
but that he had one of his own to teil, more extraor- 
dinary than them all, with other preliminary observes 
pf the same sort, to waylay the attention.—^ 



THE ODONTIST's MONKEY. 

I HAD a monkey once — ^it was just like a French 
wean — a' mouth and een. It came from Senegal, or 
Gibraltar, or the Ape-hill of Africa — whilk o' the three, 
gude kens. But it wasna ane of the common clanjam- 
phrey that ye see at fairs — it was a douce monkey, wi' 
Dane o' that devilry and chatter of the showman's 
tribe ; it was as compo&ed as a provost, and did all its 
Orders and ends in a methodical manner. Lordsake, 
but it had amaist as muckle gumpshion as my friend 
Tammy here, and I took a pleasure in the education 
of the creature — I have long had a conceit that the 
auld way of education is no conducted in a proper 
manner, and therefore I tried a new de vice o' my ain 
with Puggy. Noo, attend to what am telling — for if 
ye dinna follow the thread o^ my discourse, ye'll lose 
the end oU altogether. 

Ae TOornipg I was ßittjpg writiqg» Vit sang for BUi^k* 
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ffOod-^His Magaaine cootdnaga on withoot ma-F-^vffaen 
1 obteired Pugey watching me wi' tbe ee of a pinlo» 
sopher or a professor — ye ken tbe ahe's as wiseas ä» 
otoer— oI took a vizy at the beast, and I said tU^ 
'^ Puggy, come here," and it was on tbe table like aflea« 
^* Dost thoa tbink, Pu^y,'' quo I, ^' tboa could'stletm 
to write ?'' — I was just conioundit to see the thing at 
the words take a pen and dip it into the ink bottle, 
and then look up in my face and gie a nod, as much as 
to say — " PH try, set me a copy," 

So I set the sensible beast a copy in strokes, and it 
then began after me. Its strokes were better than 
mine — I was dumfoundered, and next tried it in the A, 
B, C. — no Chinese copiator couid do half so well. — 
'^ VW make a something as good as a printing-press, or 
thelithograpby,o' thee, Puggy,'' said I, pattingit on the 
head. — The creature lookM up weel pleased wi' the 
compliment ; and then I wrote in large text cat, and 
pointiog to pussy, that was lying on the rüg afore the 
tire said — " Cat." Puggy gave a nod, and immedi- 
ately wrote cat; andpointing to Baudrons,gaye anothei' 
nod, and said cat. 

"Areyenothe de'il?" said I, starting back, and 
looking to see that it hadna a cloren foot I then 
drew in my chair, and gave it another lesson, and for 
copy, set it " hand," repeating the word, andshowing 
my own — all which Puggy did in the same manner, 
with a humanity no to be described. In this way on 
the first morning I taught it to read and write, and 
speak the name of every thing in the room, and about 
me. 

The second lesson was more curious than the first« 
I tried to gieU abstract ideas. There's no a professor 
Q* the metaphysical nonsense, o' a' the Colleges, can 
teach bis whippersnapper students like me. 

I laid a book on a chair, and going to my place at 
tbe table, I went back and brought the book to it, and 
laid it on the table, and then I wrote the word fetch, 
Pu^y was fash'd a wee at first, but by and by it suited 
the action to the word; as Will Shakspeare says, and l 
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fi'oon saw it understood me like another Solomon« 
Then I wrote me, but without speaking it, mind that^ 
and toached mrself. Puggj likewise wrote me, and« 
Coming ibrward, touched me, and looking up in my 
Ace, snowed that it understood that I was me. — Book 
it had learnt the day before, as 1 was telling jou, so 
that when I laid the voIume back again on the chair, 
and Said, " Puggy, fetch me the book," it jumpit away 
and brought it as cleverly as a fairy. 

Here the Doctor made a füll stop, for every body 
was listening in credulous admiration, and then he 
rose from the table, and flourishing his switch, twirled 
round like a tee-totum, and made all the echoes of the 
coast riag with his laughter, at having so quizzed the 
natives. 
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CHAPTER XIV^ 

Thus passed the first afternoonof my retonrbjtile 
Mountainecr, and the oext day being bmsty and bleak^ 
nobody was in a bumour eitber to teil or to hear sto* 
ries ; but on tbe morning of tbe tbird, as we came ia 
sigbt of the Bass, tbe sun came so birightly out of hU 
bed ayont tbe sea, to nin his race rejoiciog, that we 
feit tbe strength of man renewed witbin os, and the 
Doctor, being as blithe as a bumbee in a sumn^r morn- 
ing, immediately after breakfast began, like that basy 
creature, bumming from flower to fiower, to gather 
tales and pleasant stories from all around bim* 

When we had arranged our stools after breakfast on 
the deck, and chosen the Odontist preses of the sitting, 
be look around with his hawk^s eye, and fixing on a 
young man of a demure and clericai look, said to bim^ 
*^ Friend, let's see what ye hae gotten in your pack ; 
open, and show's your wares.'^ With that the auster^ 
lad answered that he would relate a story suitable t^ 
the place and the objects around us* 



THE COVENANXER« 

I am sorry, sir, (said he, with a grave voice,) ih^i 
tbere are some among us who consider the reverend 
sentleman's story as a derogatory picture of the Scot- 
ttsh clergy. I think those who do so, have allowe4 
their understandings to be seduced into a reverence 
for forms and ceremonies, totaily inconsistent with that 
familiär and domestic piety which is characteristic of 
the Presbyter, and enters into all he does and says* The 
new-faugled formalities that are cof rupting the simpli- 



'dfy ofihe'PreflbjrteriaD worehip — the papistical ring« 
ing of ^^ the sacring belP' before the minister enters the 
pulpit, and the heartless trills of those hireling and 
prelatic choirs, that have been substituted in some 
places for ^'the praises of the congregation,^' are 
abominations which our ancestors would have laughed 
down, or swept away with the besom of destruction, 
as thej did the trumpery of the monks and prelates« 
I saj this the more seriouslj, because of late a spirit 
seems to have gone abroad, at war with that reve« 
rence which Scottish hearts were once taught to 
cherish for the mactyrs of their national religion* But^ 
»ir, when those perishable temples which vanity pur- 
poses to raise to the learned and the valiant, are crum* 
bled into dust, yon monument, which the Divine Ar- 
chitecthimself constructed, will stand sublime amidst 
the solitudes of the waters, a witness and a testimony 
to all true Scotchmen of the intrepid virtue of their 
pious forefathers. 

The tale which I intend to teil you relates to the 
Bass Isle, towards which we are now steering ; and it 
has been recalied to my remembrance by the sight of 
North Berwick Law, at the bottom of which, in the 
church-yard of the town, is the tomb of John Black* 
ader, the martyr, a man whom power could not daunt, 
iior sufiering subdue ; nor the pains and infirmities of 
sickness impair the invincible nrmness of his holy in- 
tegrity. In this backsliding age, it is a proud thing 
for Scotland to have witnessed the late breaking forth 
of the good old gpirit ; for when the Great Unknown, 
as some call him, put out his tale of Old Mortality, 
true Presbyterians conceived that he had laid an irre- 
verent band on the ark of our great national cause, 
the Covenant ; and,animated by the spirit of ancient 
zeal, immediately began to repair the tombs of the 
martyrs in almost every place where they had fallen 
into decay. Mr. Blackader's has been repaired ; and 
itis with exultation I state,that, among the school- 
boys of my native town, a little subscription has r^- 
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ttored two similar moDuments, that were, tili the pub^ 
Ucatiou of '' The Tales of mj Landlord,'' 

<< WUh nettlei skirted, and iiriüi moff o'erfrown." 

The martvr of whom I shall now give yoa sonne ac- 
count, was oy birth a gentleinan* His great-grand* 
father, Sir Robert Pont, by the mother's side, wai 
minister of St. Cuthbert's Church, and also a Lord of 
Session. In 159d, he was Moderator of the General 
Assembly« This inheritance of religion and bonoar 
gave elevation to the character and sentiments of 
young Blackader, who, in 1653, was ordaiaed to the 
ministrj, and presentcd to the parishof Troqueer, in 
Galloway. Here, for nine years, he proved himself 
an able and vigilant pastor, and was among tbe first 
who resisted the violation of the Presbyterian worshipi 
Supportcd bv other manly Champions of the testimony, 
he bravely thrcatcned, in the Synod of Damfries, to 
depose as enemies to the national religion, whoever 
among thcm should dare to comply with the new ce« 
remonies, or to take that oath of supremacy whichan 
unprinciplcd court was then attempting to force upoa 
the pcopic. For this he incurred the penalties pro* 
claimcd in the order for the persecution, issuM at 
Glasgow in October, 1662, and a party of Guardi 
were sent from Dumfries to seize him. He, however, 
Qscapcd ; but his wife and young children were rudely 
trcatcd by the soldicry, and driven from the Manse, 
without knowing where to find shelter or protection, 
save only in the goodness of Providence« 

The conduct of the people during these outragei 
was singularly exemplary. They ölten in bands met 
the clergymen, whom laxer notions of the Presbyte- 
rian forms induced to accept of livings so coercively 
made vacant, and implored them with tears, not to 
profane the worship of God by entering where they 
were forbidden guests. And when they beheld their 
faithful pastors dragged away like feions by the blas- 
phemous gangs of Claverhouse and Lauderdale, they 
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clieer^d tbem vitbUeaiiiigsaB they passed, a&d prayed 
often OD their kneesfor tfaat retribution on the PeiM^ 
cutor, that has fiince been shoirereddownupon bis lioe, 
tili not one of the race bas been spared änj longcr 
to defile the face of the earth. 

After the expulsion from bis parisb, Mr, Blackader 
took up bis abodeinCnaigdarxoch, where, beingwithf^ 
out the bouflds of bis own presbytery, he wassuffered 
for about three years to remain unmolested. 

It was a practice among the ejected ministen to 
preachand baptize in the neighbourhood where cbance 
had fixed tbeir uocertain abode, and tbis was done, 
not in conlempt of authority, but in commiseratioii c^ 
the necessities of the people, who turned with aver^ 
sion from tbe prelatic plague, tbat, like tbe frogs of 
Kgypt, afflicted the land. Many of the intraders were, 
oo doubt, weak persons, of a respectable mroral cha«- 
racter, but they were mostly young men fron the 
Dörfern ehires, raw, and wiibout any stock of read-^ 
ingor gtfts, who,faaving passed ayear ortwo of philo» 
aopby at the College^ came8outbward,greediIygapti^ 
after tbe vacant benefiees* The oommonalty asBailed 
their logic with stubborn argumenta, while the laxer 
of tbe gentry ^ta^^ered their faith with etrong drink« 
To serve ae an excuse for not attending tbeir sermooSf 
tbe cburch bell was, in some places, deprived of its 
toogue. Its weekly admonition was commonly consi- 
dered as the voice of the oppressor bra^ing of bis 
power« Military force was let loose, and the sincere 
worsbipof God was proclaimed traitorous rebellion 
against tbe King. 

At the instance of the Bishop of Galloway, infor* 
mation was lodged against Mr. Blackader, as a person 
gttilty of '^ leavening the people with disaffection, and 
alienating the hearts of the lieges from bis Majesty's 
Government'' — and by a proclamation of Council, he^ 
with others of bis late co-presbyters, was accused of 
unlawfully convocating the subjects in fields and pri'» 
vate bouses every Sabbath, where they were in tbe 
CMStom of baptizing tbe cbildren of disloyal person?« 
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' Sir James Turner, who commanded the forces at 
that time in Dumfries-shire — a ferociousdraBkard^aad 
worthy compeer of ^' the blocNly Clayerhoose'^ — od 
receiving information against Blackader, sentadetach- 
ment to arrest him ; but be had previoaslj departed 
with bis wife to Edinburgb* In searching the hoose, 
the soldiers bebaved with a brutality gratefal to the de« 
mon wbom tbeir superiors served. Thej compelied 
one of tbe cbildren to hold the candle while tiiey 
stabbed tbe beds in wbicb they supposed bis parenü 
were concealed* Anotber, a mere infant, was so hor- 
ror-struck by tbeir violence, that be ran naked into the 
darkness of tbe night, and was found aflerward at z 
great distance, in a State of distraction. 

From this period tbe martyr led a wanderine and 
bomeless life ; bis cbildren were dispersed, and rorced 
to implore shelter wherever cbarity was brave enougb 
to bazard tbe penalties of tbe act against Reset, and 
Converse with tbe ejected ministers. Bat oppression 
only bardened the courageous spirit of the conscien- 
tious. Mr. Blackader resolutely waged the holy war, 
and the bill of Beatb, in tbe parish of Danfennline,« 
was often bis pulpit. 

On one occasion wben, togetber with other undaaot- 
ed antagonists of misgovcrnment, the martyr was 
preachiitg tbere, a lieutenant of militia, stationed ia 
tbe neigbbourbood, carge riding to tbe spot, and endea« 
voured, with threats and furious gestures, to disperse 
tbe Covenanters. It was customary for the men who 
attended those ipeetings to come armed» One of them 
having remonstrated in vain with the officer, took bis 
horse cooUy by the bridle, and pulling out bis pistol. 
told bim if be did not desist from bis turbulence, he 
would blow out his brains, and held him in that State 
tili the sermon was finisbed. But it is not for me in 
tbis hasty sketch to enter into all the particulars of the 
suiTerings of those who have made yonder rock that 
hallowed monument of Scottish zeal and piety, which 
it ought ever to be considered. 

^ome time after tbe incident at tbe bill of Beath, 
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Mn Blackader was seized and sent a prisoner to the 
Bttfis, where the hardships he suffered sood destroyed 
his health. Some minds are so constituted and local^ 
tbat tbe pri?ations of confinement are scarcelj feit as 
an evil ; bat to a man of such an animated tempera- 
ment as this zealous martjr, the mere Imagination of 
being fastened to a spot, and denied the exerciseof bis 
faculties and communion with his kind, wasof itself 
Hiore afflicting than the damp dungeon or the loath- 
some meal, and tbe bitter water. It is indeed diffi- 
cult topicture a more impressive spectacle of solitary 
misery, than tbat of a veüerable old man, sitting alone 
for bours on the bleak sea-beat rocks, like Prometheus 
in bis cbains, gnawcd by grief for the woes and sor- 
rows tbat were layine waste his native land,' and tbe 
borror and poverty tbat pursued bis own defenceless 
family. 

After being detaincd some time on the Bass, his 
health became so infirm, that upon a representation 
to the conclave of persecutors, he was allowed, on 
giving security, to be removed to Haddington, where 
he soon escaped from all the tyranny of^this world — 
and in ascending (o Heaven, left the manlle of his zeal 
a retributive legacy with his family, making them In- 
struments to avenge the sufferingsof theircountry,by 
essentially contributing to the expulsion of the heart- 
less and licentious Stuarts. His eldest son, William, 
was employed as a confidential agent by some of the 
deposed clei^y, in secret embassies to their exiled 
brethren in Holland, who were then engaged in pro- 
moting tbe Revolution, and on these dangerous expe- 
ditions be frequently went between tbe two countries« 
In one of them he was seized on his landing at Leith, 
and carried before the Duke of York, who was then 
in Scotland. His sister was among the crowd who 
followed bim to the examination before his Royal 
Highness, but she was not permitted to approach her 
brothernear enough to speak to bim. She observed 
him, however, looking at her with an expressive stead- 
fastness, and bolding up bis bat as if to draw her at- 
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tention particularly to it. Inapired wilh Übe id^a tbat 
tbis was the mysterious symbol of sMne ttnportant se« 
eret, she immediately quitted the coart and retarned 
to Edinburgh, where, on searcbitig bis lodgtngs, sbe 
iWund a hat» witb papers concealed in Ibe linii^, of 
gucb a nature, tbat, had tbey been discoirered^ they 
mieht bare proved fatal evidence against binnfielf as 
ir«»I as otbers. She instantly, tberefere, destroyed 
tbem, and by tbis well-tiooed resolution anticipated 
the fearful consequences ; for a party came to tbe 
Iiouse au bour after to search for papers, and findiog 
notbing suspicioas, retumed witb such a fayourable 
report to tbc Duke, tbat her brother was immedtartely 
liberated ; and wben the Revolution afterward took 
place, he was appointed, chiefly on account of tbe ser* 
Tices he had performed in those secret missions, phj- 
•ician to King William* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Here the austere young man paused in bis siory, 
and as we wcre now alongside of the Bass, he tookoff 
bis hat with great solemnitj, as is done at barials wben 
tba respected dead is laid in the gräve ; and we were 
all so affected thereat, that we did the same in like 
manner, and passed along in silence, nothing being 
heard bat the sound of the paddles and the mournful 
cawine of the sea-birds, which spread far and wide 
over the waters, like the voices of antiquitj that ad- 
monish the children of remote times tö reverence the 
memory of all departed worthies. In short, such was 
the effect of the Covenanter^s story, and bis earnest 
way of telling it, that we were all för some time in a 
solemn raood ; even the gay and gallant Odontist, for- 
getful of all bis wonted jollity, walked slowly up and 
down the deck, whistling " The Flowers of the Fo- 
rest,'' in a most melancholy manner. 

During the different recitals here rehearsed, I bap- 
pened to observe a young man with a white face and 
a slender habit of body, that seemed to have the mat- 
ter of tho'ught within him ; so, in order to bring some 
new diversion in among the Company, I went and said 
to him that we would be all very happy if he would 
take upon him to entertain us with some story or ad« 
venture, to the which he consented in the most obli- 
ging manner. But what sort of diversion he caused, 
the courteous reader may well judge wben be has 
perused what follows* 
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Perhaps, (said he,) none of you have ever met with 
a more extraordinary adventure than what I have now 
to relate. It bappened toxriy^lf-7-I do not tberafore 
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ask or expect you to believe it, nor can tbe feelings 
with which I was affected be imagined without expe- 
ricncing the Impression of tbe same awful circum- 
stances. 

I had been for some time ill of a low and lingering 
fever. My strength gradually wasted, but the sense 
of life seemed to become more and more acute as my 
corporeal powers became weaker. I could see by the 
iooks of the doctor thathe despaired of my recovery; 
alid .the soft and whispering sorrow of my friends, 
taught me that I had nothing to hope. 

One day towards the evcning, the crisis took place. 
— I was seized with a stränge and indescribable qui- 
vering, — a rushing sound was in my ears, — I saw 
around my couch innumerable stränge faces ; they 
werc bright and visionary, and without bodies. There 
was light and solemnity, and I tried to move, but could 
not. — For a short time a terrible confusion overwhelm- 
cd me, — and when it passed off, all my recollection 
returned with the most perfect distinctness, but the 
power of molion had departed. — 1 heard the sound of 
weepingat my pillow — and the voice of the nurscsay, 
" Ile is dead." — 1 cannot describe what 1. feit at these 
words. — 1 exerted my utmost power of volition tostir 
myself, but 1 could not move even an eyelid. After a 
ahort pause my friend drew near ; and, sobbing and 
convulsed with grief, drew bis band over ray face, and 
closed my eycs. The world was then darkened, but 
I could still hear, and feel, and suffer. 

When my eyes were closed, I heard by the attcn- 
dants that my friend had left the room, and I soon af- 
ter found that the undertakers were preparing to habit 
me in the garments of the grave. Their thoughtless^ 
ness was more awful than the grief of my friej^s. — 
They laughed at one another as they turned llil||om 
side to side, and treated what they believed a corpse, 
with the most appalllÄg ribaldry. 

When they had laid me out, these wretches retired, 
and the degrading formality of affected mourning 
commenced. For three days a number of friends ' 
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€alled toseeme, — 1 heardihem, in low acccnts, speak 
ofwhat I was; and more than onc touched me witk 
his fingen On the Ihird day some of them talked of 
tbe smell of corruption in the room. 

The coffin was procured — I was lifted and laid in — 
My friend placed my head on what was deemed its last 
pillow, and I feit his tears drop on my face. 

When all who had any peculiar intcrest in me, had 
for a short time looked at me in the coiBu, I heard 
them retire ; and the undertaker's men placod the li'd 
on the coffin, and screwed it down. There were two 
of them present — one had occasion to go away before. 
the task was done. I heard the fellow who was left 
begin to whistle as he turned the screw-nails ; but he 
checked himself, and completed the work in silence. 

I was then leftalone, — -every oneshuhned the room. 
r — I knew, however, that I was not yet buried ; and 
though darkened and motionless, I had still hope, but 
tbis was not permitted long. The day of interment 
arrived — I feit the coffin lifted ^nd borne away — I 
heard and feit it placed in the hearse. — There was a 
crowd of people around ; some of themspoke sorrow- 
fully of me. The hearse began to move — I knew that 
it carried me to the grave. It halted, and the coffin 
was taken out — I feit myself carried on the Shoulders 
of men, by the inequality of the motion — A pause en- 
sued — I heard the cords of the coffin moved — 1 feltit 
Swing as dependent by them — It was lowered and rest- 
ed on the bottom of the grave — the cords were drop- 
ped upon the lid — 1 heard them fall — Dreadful wajs 
the effort I then made to excrt the power of action, 
but my whole frame was immoveable. 

Soon after,a few handfuls of earth were thrownupon 
the coffin — then there was anether pause — after whicb 
the Jl|piel was employed, and the sound of the rattling 
xnoula, as it covered me, was far mgre tremendous 
than thunder. But 1 could .nikke no ejSbrt« The 
sound gradually becaiue less and less, and by a sur- 
ging ceverbecation io tbe coffin, I knew that the grave 
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was filled up, and tbat the sexton was treading in Übe 
earth, slapping the grave with the flat of his spade.*- 
This too ceased, and then all was silent. 

I had no means of knowing the lapse of time ; and 
the silence continued. This is death, thought I, and 
I am doomed to remain in the earth tili the resurrec- 
tion. Presently the body will fall into corruption, 
and the epicurean worm, that is only satisfied witb 
the flesh of man, will come to partake of the banquet 
that has been prepared for him with so much solicitade 
and care. In the contemplation of this hideous 
thought, I heard a low and undersound in the eartb 
over me, and I fancied that the worms and the reptiles 
of death were Coming — that the mole and the rat of the 
grave would soon be upon me. The sound continued 
to grow louder and nearer. Can it be possible, I 
thought, that my friends suspect they have buried me 
too soon ? The hope was truly like light bursting 
through the gloom of death. 

The sound ceased, and presently I feit the hands of 
some dreadful being working about my throat. They 
dragged me out of the coffiu by the head. I feltagain 
the Tiving air, but it was piercingly cold ; and I was 
carried swiflly away — I thought to judgment, pcrhaps 
perdition. 

When bome to some distance, I was then thrown 
down like a clod — it was not upon the ground. A 
moment after, I found myself in a carriage ; and, bj 
the interchange of two or three brief sentences, I dis- 
covered that I was in the hands of two of those rob- 
bers who live by plundering the grave, and selling the 
bodies of parents, and children, and friends. One of 
the men sung snatches and scraps of obscene songs, 
as the cart rattled over the pavement of the streets. 

When it halted, I was lifted out, and I sclii|ier- 
ceived, by the closeness of the air, and the change of 
temperature, that I ' was carried into a room, and, 
being rudely stripped of my shroud, was placed naked 
on a, table« By the conversation of the two fellows 
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trith'the »ervaiit wfao had admitted tbem, L learnt that 
1 was that night to be dissected. 

My eyes were still shut, I gaw nothing; butiiia ahö^t 
time I heard, by the bustle in the room, that- fhe sta- 
dBntB of anatomy were assembling. Some oC thom 
came round the table, and examined me minuielyt 
They were pieased to find that so good a subject had 
been procured. The demonstrator hiinself at last 
came in. 

Previous to beginning the dissection, he proposed 
to try on me some galvanic experiment — and an appa- 
ratus was arranged for that purpose. The first shock 
vibrated through all my nerves ; they rung and jangied 
like the strings of a harp« The students expressed 
their admiration at the convulsive effect« The second 
shock threw my eyes open, and the first person I saw 
was the doctor who had att^nded me. But still 1 was 
asdead; I could, however, discover among the stu- 
dents the faces of many with whom I was familiär; 
and when my eyes were opened, I heard my name 
pronounced by several of the students, with an accent 
of awe and compassion, and a wish that it had been 
some other subject. 

When they had satisfied themselves with the galva- 
nic phenomena, the demonstrator took the knife, and 
pierced me on the bosom with the point. I feit a 
dreadful crackling, as it were, throughout my whole 
frame — a convulsive shuddering instantly foilowed, 
and a shriek of horror rose from all present. The 
ice of death was broken up — my trance ended. The 
utmost exertioDS were made to restore me, and in the 
course of au hour I was in the füll possession of all my 
faculties. 



While the pale lad was thus speaking, we were all 
so interested in what he said, that we never noticed 
how, in the meantime, the Steamboat had brouuht u&> 
• 15l* 
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to tbe pier of Leitb, where we disembarked, aad I 
landing witb the Odontist, proceeded with him in one 
of äie Leitk stages to his houae ia St. Ändrew's 
flireet, in tbe New Town, where I staid with him the 
two days I stopped in the Gude Town, being treated 
10 die moftt bopitable numner fof anj man to be^ 



^ 
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It is well knowD that tfae Edinbui^h folk are in the 
main a well-infonned, civilized sort of people, though 
a thought gi'en, as we think in the West, to making 
mair roase about themselves than there is any needces- 
sity for ; but as I met with the height of discretion at 
their hands, it woald never do for me to say of tbem 
what, maybe, an I were like some among themselves, 
I could say. Lackiiy, however^ for them, l'm no nata* 
rally of a very critical turn, nor can I say that I hae 
ony particular fondness for critics at all, especially 
since 1 began to put out my writings, for it is well 
known that they are creatures of no mercy, but just 
like wasps and clegs, delight and make their liring 
by tormenting poor authors, who are the useful cattle 
and milch cows of literature. 

But for all this I would not bave it thought that I 
think the Community of letters, more than any other, 
can do without a police — ^far be such a principle of 
liberty and equality from me« I would, however, like 
if the gangs belonging to it were treated, as other dog- 
pelters, constables, and town-officers, commonly are. 
with a proper regard to decorum and the Subordina- 
tion that is fitting to their calling, and no just placed on 
a footing with the regulär burgesses« And in here 
giving a wipe in the by-going to the criticising poiice- 
men of Edinburgh, I should note a very remarkable 
thing that 1 heard anent them, how they have of latc 
been cut to the quick, because a wheen bardy laddies 
stand Ehing! at them as they gang alang Prince's 
street, and now and then gie them a plooky on the 
cheek with a pip or a cherry-stane, in the same good- 
will as the Grammar-school callans of former times, 
as I have heard said, were wont, on certain privileged 
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and saturnalian occasions, to pelt and pester the aul4 
divor bodies of Ihe Town-guard, just for fuD. 

No doubt, however, but there was some magoifyiDg 
of their grief and consternation in what 1 was told, 
for really it's no to be credited, that Mn Jampbrey, 
who is their chief captain and leader, can be just so 
beart-broken about it as some would fain fancj — for 
lie's no without a share of common sense^ Üiougb 
aiblins a wee conceity of himsel ; and therefoi:e i 
would not have the world to believe that^ when he 
sees any of the aforesaid misleart laddies, he turns at 
them like a wud terrier; for the truth of the stoej is« 
that Mr. Jampbrey comports himself with the greatest 
composure under bis sufierings, and walks past them 
as proud as a pepper-box, never jooking, nor letting 
wot that hc sees them. But indeed, all that he ever 
got from them has been notbing to the joke that was 
played off on hin» by a light-hearted lassie, the whilk 
made such good fun, that young and auld, geatle and 
sample, are just like to dee and split their sides when 
they think of him and her. But to descend out of the 
misls of metaphysical language — 

It scems that Mr. Jampbrey has a great notion of 
bis own discernment; and being in Company with a 
clever young lady, that has a knack at putting od 
droU Scotch characters, he said to her that it wasna in 
her power to cast the glammer ower him ; but the 
man who is so impudent as to defy the wiles of womao- 
kind, will rue bis bragging tili the day of bis death, 
and I trow Ihis truth fand honest Mr. Jampbrey« 
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'• 1 should like above all things," they say Mr. 
Jampbrey said, "to see a specimenof her performänce. 
but I think her natural manner is so peculiar that she 
could not disguise herseif from me." To this hif 
friend replied, that he shouldna be sae cockrsure, for 
that maybc she would delude him, in a way past cwi* 
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prehension, and even gar him Dotice the most remark- 
able (hing about her, without bis ever jealousing the 
deception. Sereral months having passed ovcr with- 
out anjr event coming to pass between Mr, Jamphrey 
and her, the foregoing conversation was utterly forgot« 
ten and obliviated from bis mind, bot the lady, it 
would seem, had a better memorj ; for one day, when 
he expected the greater number of the same party to 
diue whh him, when he had met with her, and while, 
after coming from the Parliament-house, he was dress- 
ing for dinner, two ladies were announced, desiring to 
see him on some very urgent business. Tbey were 
shown into the library, where he presently joined 
them, wondering what they could want at such an un* 
seasonable hour. 

The eldest of the two was a lai^e roatronly kintra- 
like wife, with tortoise-shell spectacles, dressed in an 
auld-fashioned sty le« She rustled in stiff drab-coloured 
lutestrings ; wore a hard muslin apron, covcred with 
lai^e tamboured flowers. On her bands she had wfaite 
linen gloves, änd on her head a huge black silk bon- 
net, gauzy and füll, and sbaped sometbing like the turft 
of a tappit hen. Her companion had the air of a 
simple lassie, bashful and blushing. 

" Ye'll no ken me, Mr. Jamphler, Vse Warrant," 
Said the matron ; ^^ but aiblins ye maun hae beard o'me« 
Pm Mrs. Ogle o' Baibogle, and I hae come intil Edin- 
burgh, and anes errant, to take the benefit o' your 
counsel; for ye maun ken^ Mr. Jamphler, that 1 hae 
heard yeVe a wonderfui clever bodie baith at book lair, 
and a' other parts and particularities o' knowledge. 
In trouth, if a' tales be true, Mr. Jamphler, they say 
the like o' you hasna been seen in our day, nor in our 
fathers^ afore us, and that ye can gie an advice in a 
manner past the compass o' man's power. In short, 
Mr. Jamphler, it's just a curiosity to hear what's said 
o'your ability in the law ; and I tbought I would nevev 
be properly righted, unless I could get the help o^ your 
band. For -niine's a kittle case, Mr. Jamphler, and 
it's no a man o' a sma' capacity, that can tak it up ; 
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howsomever, I would fain hope it's no past jr our com- 
prehension, Mr. Jampbler. Na, Mr. Jamphlcr, ye 
mauna fash at me, for ye ken it's a business o^ great 
straits and difficulties« I am, as I was saying, Mrs. 
Ogle o^ Balbogle, the relic o^ auld Balbogle. he 
was an e^celleht character, and if he had been to the 
fore, I wouldna hae needed to trouble you, Mr. Jam- 
pbler, wi' ony complaint. But he's win awa out o' 
this sinful world, and I am a poor lanely widow; 
howsomever, Mr. Jampbler, tbey teil me there's no 
tbe like o' you for making tbe widow's beart glad. 

Mr. Jampbrey was by tbis time become ratber im- 
patient — tbe dinner-bour was drawing near — and, mo- 
mentarily expecting bis guests, be said, ^^ Madam, 1 
am at tbis time particularly enga^ed, and it would be. 
as well for you to see your agent. 

"My agent!" exclaimed Mrs Ogle of Balbogle. 
" Ye're my agent ; Vl\ bae nae itber but you ; I hae 
come bere for nae itber purpose tban to confer wi'you 
aneot my afiair '' 

'^ Well, but wbat is it ; wbat is it ?" interrupted the 
counselior, a little quickly. 

'^ Mr. Jampbler, sit down ; sit your ways down be- 
side me," cried Mrs Ogle of Balbogle, ^^ and bear mj 
Gase. Ye needna be feart, Mr. Jampbler, o' ony 
scaitb frae me. I wadna meddle wi' tbe like o' you ; 
and tbat's my own docbter, sbe's come wi^ me for in- 
sigbt.-^Look up, Meg; a'm sure ye bae nae need to 
hang down your bead like a tawpy. — ^Mr. Jampbler, 
she's no an ill-farU lassie, ye see, and sbe'll hae some- 
tbing mair tban rosy cheeks for her tocher ; and, Mr. 
Jamphler, sbe's come o' gentle blood ; we'ce nane o' < 
your muslin manufactures ; na, na, Mr. Jampbler. l'm 
the laird o' Barwullupton's only docbter mysel, and my 
falher left me a bit land — l'm sure I needna ca't a bit, 
for il's a braw blaud — But to make a lang tale short, 
I had on the burn-side — ^ye'll aibhns, Mr. Jampbler^ 
ken the Crokit burn ?" 

^' I think, madam," said Mr. Jamphler, '^ it would 
be as well to have your case stated in a memoria!.'^ 
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'^ Memorial, Mn Jamphler! Na, na, Mr. Jamphler; 
nae memorials for me. Ye're to be my memorial 
and testimony, and a^ that 1 require.^' 

'' I beg, then, madam, that you will call some other 
time, for at present I am very particularly engaged,'' 
interrupted the counsellor. 

" Mr. Jamphler, ye maun thole wi' me, for what 1 
want your ability in is a matter o'desperation. 

"Upon my word, madam, it is impossible forme to 
attend to you any longer at this time," exciaimed Mr. 
Jamphler. 

" Noo, Mr. Jamphler^ really that's no like you : for 
Thomas Ellwand, the tailor in the Canongate, whar I 
stay — he taks in a' the books ye put out, and brags 
ye're o' a capacity to rule a kingdom — what will he 
gay, when he hears ye wouldna spare half an hour frae 
your tea to pleasure a helpless widow ? for I see by 
my watch it's near five o'clock, and so I suppose ye^re 
hyte for ye're drap o' het water. O Mr. Jamphler, I 
hope ye hae m^ concern for the like o' me, and that 
ycMl no falsif^your repute for discernment in the 
judgmcnt of Thomas Ellwand ; he says, that nobody 
can draw a strae afore your nose unkent. Aiblins, 
3lr. Jamphler, ye're acquaint wi' Thomas : he's a 
desperate auld-farrant creature; he wasna picased with 
the government here, so he took an o'ersea jaunt lo 
America." 

'' Madam," said Mr. Jamphler, " pray what is the 
business on which you want to consuit me ?" 

"Business! Mr. Jamphler, it's a calamity — il's a 
calamity, Mr. Jamphler!" exciaimed Mrs. Ogle of 
Balbogle, sprcadiug the hands of astonishment. — " But 
] forgot mysel ; now I see what forye had been so im- 
impatient ; 1 forgot to gie you a fee ; there it is, Mr. 
Jamphler, a gowden guinea, füll weight." 

"But what are your circumstances !" 

'• Circumstances ! Mr. Jamphler. — I'm in a bein 
circumstance; for, as I was tellingyou, Mr. Jamphler, 
Vm the rcl^flkauid Balbogle — Lang will it be, Mr. 
.Tamphlcr,j|HP*c 1 get sie anither gudeman — but it 
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was the Lord's will to tak him to himsei, wi' a fit o* 
the gout, three year past on the night o^ Mononday 
come eigbt days« Eh ! Mr. Jamphler, bat bis was a 

Sleasant end — ^weel it will be for jou and me, Mr. 
amphler, if we can slip awa' into the arnis of oor 
Maker like him. He was sarely croint, Mr. Jamphler, 
before he died, and bis deatli was a gentle dispensa- 
tion, for he had lang been a heavy handfu% but atlast 
he gaed out o' Ibis life like the snuff o' a candle. 
Howsomever, Mr. Jamphler, bein^, as I was saying, 
left a widow — it's a sair tbing, Mr. Jamphler, to be a 
widow — I had a' to do, and my father having left me, 
anaong olhcr things, o' my bainis^ part of gear — for the 
Barwullupton gaed, as ye ken, to my auld brotherthe 
laird, tbat married Miss Jenny Ochiltree o' the Mains; 
a very creditabie connexion, Mr. Jamphler, and a 
genteel woman — sbe can play on the spinnet, Mr. 
Jampbler. But no to fasb you wi' our family divieioas 
— amang otber things, tbere was on my bit grund a 
kill and a mill, situate on the Crokit^urn, and I lent 
tbe kill to a neighbour to dry some aits — And, Mr. 
Jampbler, O wbat a sigbt it was to me — the kill took 
low, and tbe' mill likewise took wi't, and baith gied just 
as ye wouid say a crakle, and nothing was left but the 
bare wa's and tbe steading. Noo, Mr. Jampbler, 
wha's ta answer for the damage ? Howsomerer, Mr. 
Jampbler, as I can see tbat it^s no an aiT-hand case, 
i'll bid you gude day, and ye'll consider o'tthe mom, 
wben I'll come to you afore tbe Lords in tbe Parlia- 1 
ment House.'' 

*' Good Heavens !" exclaimed Mr. Jampbler, whilc 1 
Mrs. Ogle of Balbogle, rising and going towards the ^ 
window, cried. "O! Mr. Jampbler, tbe coach that ' 
brougbt US bere — I wouldna come but in a coach 
to Mr. Jampbler — But it's gone — O! Mr. Jampbler, 
as l'm a wee o' a lamiter, wi' tbe rheumaticks, 
will ye bae tbe kindness just to rin out for a coach to 
me ? ril be very mucklc obliged to you,Mr. Jampbler; 
it's but a Step yonder to wbar tbe coai|^||i§ are biding 
on tbe out-look." 
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Mr. Jamphrey rung the bell, and ordered bis servant 
to fetch instantly a coach. 

'^ But, Mr. Jamphler," resamed Mrs. Ogle of Bal- 
bogle, ^^ I hae another favour to ask, ye maun ken Pm 
sometimes tormented wi' that derilry tber call the 
toothach ; are ye acquaint wi' ony doctor tbat can dö 
me good ?" 

Mr. Jamphler immediateiy mentioncd my friend, 
the Odontist.--'' Eh I" said Mrs. Ogle of Balbojgle^ 
'' the famous Doctor Scott ! But whar does he bide, 
Mr. Jamphler?'' The urbane counsellor mentioned 
his address — No. 10 St. Andrew's Street. "Ah! but^ 
Mr. Jamphler, ye maun write it down — for I hae but 
a slack memory." Mr. Jamphler did so immediateiy ! 
but the lady on looking at the paper, said, " Na^ na/ 
Mr. Jamphler, that winna do-— I canna read Greek — 
ye maun pit it in broad Scotch — I'm nane of your 
novel feddies, but Mrs. Ogle o' Balbogle." Mr. Jam-* 
phrey was in consequence obligated to write the ad- 
dress more legibly, and the coach Coming to the door, 
the lady and ner daughter withdrew. 

Mr. Jamphler then joined the Company in the 
drawing-room, and soon after the young lady, in pro- 
pria persona^ as they say, with the Odontist's address 
in her band, was announced as Mrs. Ogle of Balbogle, 
and her Eine teeth were recognized as her most remark-^ 
able fcature. 



# 
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Althouoh, daring my sojourn in Edinbuif^h» I was 
as well entertained as any stranger could be, yet I 
began to languish fbr my own shop, and the calmback 
Chamber, wherein I was wont to take my nightly com- 
posure with IVfrs. M^Lecket, for she is a most kindly 
woman, and spares no pains to makemecomfortable^ 
which is the reason that I have been so long lodged 
with her, and Jikely to continue her lodjser« Accord* 
ingly, having, as 1 may say, a surfeit of the civilities 
orEdinburgh, which is to a certainty a most extraor- 
dinary place, as every body knows who bas read con- 
cerning the same, or heard the inhabitants thereof 
discoarsing about its beautiful prospects, and its other 
kinds of beatitudes and superiorities ^hysical and 
metaphysica), I came to a resolution of mind to reüirn 
to the Saltmarket without delay ; to the which end 
and efiect I wrote two lines to Mrs. M'Lecket in the 
forenoon, and tied it to a sheet of brown paper, care- 
fully folded into the shape of a parcel, the post for 
that day being departed, and gave the same to the 
guard of one of the coaches, that he might deliver it 
himself, with bis own hands, to Mr. Sweeties for Mrs. 
M'Lecket ; Mr. Sweeties being in the practice, in the 
straitäand difficulties of specaTation, of overtaking the 
post, as a bodie may say, by the derice of brown pa- 
per parcels. and, consequently, the guards are all well 
acquaint with bim. 

In the letter 1 told Mrs. M'Lecket that she might 
have my bed well aired, for it was a moral intent with 
me lo be with her, God willing, by the Wellington on 
the following night. It was not needful of me to givc 
her any more than this gentle hint, in ord4|prto stir her 
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up into an eydent spirit, whereby all mj N's and my 
O's might receive due consideration. 

Having performed this preliminary, I set myselfto 
busincss, after I got my breakfast, on the day I was to 
return; and packing my trunk, which is a sore la- 
bour, as all iravellers well know, it gave me a pain in 
my back that was not gone at the end of three weeks 
and five days, insomuch, that i thought it a confirmed 
rfaeumatick* Indeed, the Doctor, who ought, by his 
edacation, to have known better, was of the same 
opinion, adding with a suspicion that it might have 
something of a gouty nature in it. However, in time 
it wore away ; bat for the occasion it was not an agree- 
abie companion* Nevertheless, I got myself in rea- 
diness for the Wellington, and embarked in the coach 
of that name at M'Kay's hotel, the Odontist, and Mr. 
Christopher North himself, seeing me to the door with 
all the elegance and urbanity of their disposition and 
qharacter* 

In the coach, to^ my great pleasare and solace, who 
sfaouid I und seated but my old acquaintance, Mr. 
Kilmahue» the Dumbarton writer, who is so well skill- 
ed in all the devices of the law, that he is known by 
tbe name of Daniel. As he is by parentage a Glas- 
gow man, and owner ofa luH of honses in the high* 
street, aboon the College, we soon feil into an edify* 
ing conyersation about what had happened in the city 
during the long interval of my absence. 

Among other thing^ he told me, that he had been in 
at Edinburgh, takini||J|j|g|^i nion of counsel anent the 
sale of thefreehold vHiV'Mrs. Muir's mortification 
to the parish of Cardross ; ^^ the which," said he, '^ is 
a tale wortby ofremembrance in all ages.^' 
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TUE BEEF BARREL; OR THE MORTIflCATION TO THE 

PARISH OF CARDROSS. 

About a hundred years ago, there was a poor wi- 
dow woman who lived at the buro of Drumforic ; and 
she had an ODly daughter, who was baptized by tbe 
Christian name of Jenny. Of this lassie, the mother, 
havine no other object to be kind to, was naturally 
very lond, and she loved her the more tenderiy on ac- 
count of the scant they were obligated to dree toge* 
ther ; poverty, like the winter's cold, making tbem 
Gower into ane anither the more kindly. 

When Jenny was grown into a capacity to go oot 
to Service, she was feed into the Laird of Keppoch's, 
where, finding herseif in a warmer bieid than at home, 
she was wae fbr the condition in wtiich she had left 
her mother \ and could never take a meal of meat 
without a sorrowfui reflection that her mother at tbe 
time was ill off for a morseh This pitiabie humour 
grew to such a head in tbe poor lassie, that although 
she had been brought up wi' a strict reverence for the 
fear of God, it got the better of her honest principle ; 
and one day, when her mother had come up from 
Drumfork to the Keppbch to see her, as she was go- 
ing home in the evening, Jenny, having an opportu- 
nit^, put a .band in the beef-barrel, and stole, as she 
thought, a bit for a salt coliop, which she hastily gaye 
to her mother, thinking it would ne^er be missed. 

It happened, however, tb^tk pas the tongue of the 
meat, and the only tongueA the barrel ; so that some 
time after, when the lady wanted it one night, before 
a Company, to lay a-steep^ it was not forthcoming ; 
and like all careful mistresses, she no doubt wondered 
witb severity what had become oH. Jenny's con- 
science smoteher, and dreadingdetection, she ran out 
of the house, and fled towards Dumbarton in despera- 
tion, pursued by the bogle of her guilt, tili she came to 
^ burn tben ragine with a speat. At first she would 

^%BiTe cast berself mto the torrent, but she thought a 
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heavenly light flashed in her face, and stattied her 
back, and for a time she stood on the brink, ae minutc 
listening, and the next, ready to ieap into the roaring 
waters, tili a sough as it were of somebody Coming, 
worked her into despair, and she plunged forward to 
escape from the hands of men ; but it would have 
been into the arms of the devi], had not the branch of 
a brambic bush caught her by the jupe, and plucked 
her, with the power of providencc, hke a brand frono 
i\tß burning« 

in extricating herseif from the bramble Jenny be« 
came a little composed, and sat down on a stone, and 
wept and prayed, until she had come to a resolution 
to wade the burn, and seek her fortune in Glasgow ; 
but when she tried the ford, the water was ower deep 
and rapid, and she was constrained to sit tili the speat 
had subsided, which was not tili the day had dawned; 

While she was sitting in this disconsoiate condition, 
wrang in the spirit with the disgrace she had brougbt 
upon herseif and her parent, she pledgedavow in the. 
trust of Heaven, to ettle and strive if may be she could 
gatber as miickle as would defray the cost of bigging 
a brig over that burn. The frame of mind, and the 
faith in which she made this netelution, brougbt com-^ 
fort with it, and she rose froi ÜW h e stone, and kilting 
her coats, waded the burn, and took the road to Dum-^ 
barton, sorrowfui, but not dejected — with- the wide 
World before her, and Providence her guide« 

At Dumbarton she had an old auntie, with whom 
she hid herseif the nctet dsy ; for although her expe* 
rience of the good-nattlredriamily of Keppoch might 
have told her she had little to fear from them, yet the 
sense of guilt overpowered her ; and she fouhd that 
Dumbarton was ower near the seat of her shame. She 
therefore proceeded to Glasgow, where, by the me- 
diation of another friend, she got into the service of 
one of the bailies, and condticted herseif among the 
weans so well, that she was recommended by her mis^ 
tress to a lady who was going with her husband to 
Efl^BdoD, a great undertaking at that time, and f< 






which Iravcllers made provisioning as for a voyagc t9 
Ihe East Indies. 

In London, Jenny, who was a well far't lassie, had 
soon as many wooers as Tibby Fowler ; and, among 
others, one Mr. Muir, a Scotchman of substance, and 
well to do in the world, and whom, after an expedient 
courtship, she married. He, however, did not live 
long, and she soon became a widow with a decent 
jointure, by the which, thoueh she remembered her 
vow, she considered herself obligated to inaintaiu 
such an appearance as befitted the condition of her 
gudeman's wife ; nevertheless, she spent nothing thal 
could be hained, and when she died, it was found by 
her will tbat she had left a legacy to build a bridgc 
over the burn, the remainder to be laid out for the 
behoof of the poor of her native parish. The bridge 
still Stands, a monument of peni tence and piety ; and the 
land in w^hich the remainder of the legacy was invest- 
ed for the benefit of the poor, is now a valuablc farm, 
the freehold of which the trustees, as it does not enti- 
tle them to a \ ote in the county elections, have some 
Intention of selling, and of adding the interest of the 
purchase-money to increase the distributable amount 
of the incoQie arising from Mrs« Muir's mortiiication. 

In Ihis sort of pleasant communing, we were carricd 
at a clever rate straight on to Glasgow, without meet- 
ing with any accident, and the coach, as I had given 
the guard a hint to do, stopped at the Gross, and let 
me out, where 1 was met by Mr. Sweeties and other 
ueighbours, who were all most extraordinär glad to 
sec me, and James M'Glasham the porter, having göl- 
ten my portmanty trunk on bis Shoulder, we walked 
down the Saltmarket to Mrs. M^Lecket's, where, as 1 
had a guess, I found the tea things already set out in 
the most comfortable manner ; and by way of a wel- 
come home, she had both marmalade and carvey in 
two saucers on her wee server, just as when she has 
her Company to tea and supper at Yule ; so that no- 
<hing could be more cordial than my reception, and 
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Mr. Sweeties, ^hen he had shut his shop, Coming in 
to hear the novels ofthe Coronation, we spent a mos! 
jocose night, and betimes I retired to my bed-room, 
and was thankAil for being returned in safety among 
my friends, after seeing such uncos, and undergoing 
such verv uncommon adventures. 



THE END. -*i> ■*: 
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